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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Flevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Appness EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A, B. COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE “PEASE” “CRE SAME re 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, DOUBLE FLAX REEL 


For Crain and Livghamiae st 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


Ist.—Itissimple 
inits constraction, 


one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the ,eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th.—They are 

the only perfect 
Screeners 

in the market. 


E. H, PEASE, PATENTEE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


VWwe aiso aa a and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous “‘Pease’”’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 


: i : THE W. G, ADAMS POWaR CAR PULLERS, ' ' : These Reels differ from all others in having the full 18 feet of capacity length, while taking up only a little 


} i over 9 feet (in length) of room: The shafts run perfectly horizontal; consequently all the sprocket wheels and 
Swivel S seal soe pone nee Re bs o Pul leys, H angers, Elevator chain run perpendicular and parrallel, making this the Lightest Running and Most Durable Machine in the 
Buckets, Beiti ng Link Belting Bolts, Etc., Ete market. [bere is no scattering on the floor, either of cleaned fiax or of screnings and dirt, as is the case with ordi- 
’ ’ L ’ Fd "| nary reels. ‘Che capacity of “Double” Reel is 100 bushels per hour of flax seed in ordinary condition. 
Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits Our QUADRUPLE FLAX REEL contains four reels—two above, side by side, and two below— 
all in the one frame. ‘Che two sets of reels work exactly on the same principle as the double reel, except that in- 
HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. stead of having conveyors under each reel, the catching boxes run all the seed to the centre of the machine, sothat 
one conyeyor above and one below handle the seed exactly asin tbe double reel. Capacity 200 bushels per hour 
For Special Catalogues and Prices address, of flax seed in ordinary conditicn. For full descriptive circular and prices address the 
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Bowsher's Combination Mill, TALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE 


For Transmission of Power. 
For was Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 


i. Great Capacity ! Moderate Power! Perfect Work ! Strongly Built! 


Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 


PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! 


Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular. The Mill to make Money with. 
NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. 
HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 


BELTING, OIL & LATHYARNS 


as > Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 
N.P. BOWSHER, Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. TWINES CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


established DEBEQBATED METALS, (oust! nest cave or BLocks IN THE . OUNTRY. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds The ONLY ONE that _ 
hast SAEROBERT ACH soy ay Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


pide So it is tadependent of Gas Work 
and ‘ 2 ‘ ee PERFORATED METAL CONTANY Cleaning eerech's Et machines: a ‘ pete 
ves sy (MANUFAOTURERS OF Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 


Ware- A in- 
houses, (RBM PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND ars sedi eter purpose iis UNEQUALED. 
ouses. i . —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— ery. Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, CO., 


120 River St., STERLING, ILL. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y = WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 


MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. — ; 


74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


The Northwestern Elevator Company have just finished 
at Arthur,-Dak., on the site of the house recently burned, 
one of the most complete country elevators built. It isa 
crib house 30x50 feet, and will store 50,000 bushels of 
grain. It is equipped with a 4-horse Paige power and 
two legs. The wheat is received in an inclcsed 
driveway, which is large enough to unload two 


REDUCTION IN CHICAGO STORAGE 


RATES. 


All the public elevators in Chicago announce that in 


the future the storage charges on grain will be reduced 


one haif after the first ten days. -That is, the rate for the 
first ten days will be *{ cent as heretofore, but for each 


tanks at once, and is weighed on scales that 


are arranged with adump. Each scale has a 
pit to hold 181 bushels, and the elevating ca- 
pacity is fast enough to keep the pits clear. 
This arrangement will be of great convenience 
in that market, as the principal way in which 
farmers bring in their wheat is by wagons 
with grain boxes which hold 150 bushels and 
are drawn by four horses. 

The office is over the power room next the 
elevator. The house has eight 900-bushel ship. 
ping bins, and a carload shipping-out scale. 
All things are arranged so thatthe house can 
be filled to the distributing spouts, and the 
basement can be used as a wheat bin when 
cars are scarce. As the working floor is entire- 
ly in the driveway, it makes the elevator itself 
a complete storehouse. An alleyway runs 
through the center of the building, in which 
is a cleaner. : 

Mr. A. E. Houstain, master mechanic of the 
company, is entitled to much credit for con- 
structing an elevator sc well adapted to the 
trade of that market. He completed the house 
in three weeks, whichis remarkably quick 
work when the severe Dakota weather of the 
present season is taken into consideration. 


A Minnesota newspaper reports one of the 


Cleanest and quickest corn-husking jobs on 


record. A prairie fire went through six acres 


of corn in five minutes, completely burning 


alway every husk, leaving the corn on the 


stalks clean and bright, and in no way in- 


er, ‘“‘simply means that the elevator owners have at last 
recognized the inevitable, and haye come somewhere near 
in line with the rest of the country. The elevator busi- 
ness had its inception’ in Chicago, and the rates which 
have been in force are a heritage from the days when the 
first elevators were erected. The reduction just an- 
nounced should have been made years ago. 

“The elevator men have been holding back 
the progress of Chicago for years. They have 
absolutely declined to recognize the fact that 
competition had been forced upon them and 
have preferred to do half a business at double 
the rates charged in other places. The whole 
community of Chicago has been the loser in 
this short-sighted policy. The reduction just 
made will undoubtedly have a good effect, 
but I am of the opiniou that a still more rad- 
ical reduction should be made. Minneapolis 
stores wheat for 7 cents a year. Chicago has 
been Charging 1534 cents, which is now re- 
duced to 9% cents. The object of the reduc 
tion is, of course, to bring wheat to Chicago, 
and in my opinion a full cure cannot be bad 
short of a 7-cent rate. We should fairly meet 
the Minneapolis rate. Minneapolis is a direct 
competitor, and if Chicago cannot do business 
as cheaply as any other city she should re- 
tire. The elevator men claim that it costs - 
more to erect buildings, pay for land, etc 
If J. V. Farwell, Marshall Field, Sprague, 
Warner & Co, and other business firms were 
to reason upon that line people would consider 
it rather shallow talk. If the raiiroad and ele- 
vator combination was broken, I can find the 
men who will erect elevators and contract to 
carry grain at 6 cents a bushel for a year. The 
ring or trust I have spoken of, stands in the 
way of this and menaces Chicago’s prestige as 
a grain center. We have no fear of Duluth, 
which is not a competing point, but Minneap- 
olis has been stopping the bulk of the grain 
from the Northwest. I have no doubt that 
the reduction will be a great relief to the grain 
trade of Chicago, but it remains to be seen 


jured by the fire or smoke. se 


David Soop, a farmer of Belleville, Mich., 
has sued Earl L. Wood, a Detroit clerk, on a 
charge of swindling. He says that Wood some time ago 
obtained his note for $500 on the assertion that he repre- 
sented the Michigan Farmers’ Grain Association, which 

_was selling a quality of red wheat that it would buy on the 
ground at any time for $15 per bushel. Soop asserts that 
his note was afterward sold for $200, and he discoy- 
ered that the same old Bohemian oats game had been 
Played on him. And yet the country is alive with news- 
papers, 


THE NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR CO.’S NEW HOUSE AT ARTHUR, 


succeeding term of ten days it will be 44 instead of 1g 
cent. The new tariff is therefore 934 cents for twelve 
months, and less than 4 cents for the five months during 
which lake navigation is usually closed. It is practically 
less than at any other point, the rate for the first ten days 
at Buffalo being { of a cent and an additional charge for 


handling in transfer. 


“The reduction in storage rates,’ said Mr. A. M. 


Wright, ex-President of the Board of Trade, to a report- 


whether it will greatly increase the receipts. 
The elevator owners should cut ae rate for win- 
ter storage in two, making it 2 cents instead 
of 4. This would make the annual rate 7% cents, which 
is near the Minneapolis rate. 

“*For years Chicago has been relying solely upon her 
superior facilities for trade and the fact that any amount 
of money could be obtained to carry grain. The elevator 
men have maintained rates double those of other places 
and have amassed immense fortunes. No one knows how 
much they have made, for, like the West Side Railway 
Company, their dividends are not advertised. Seven cents 
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a 
THE RICHMOND COB CRUSHER. . | bination in which the larger producers were to reap all 


a year would be an adequate compensation. If they will 
meet the Minneapolis rate the entire trade would come to 
Chicago, where it belongs. We who have been pushing 
this matter for years are thankful for small favors, but 
will never be satisfied short of a rate which will fully 
meet the situation.” 

“The object of the reduction in storage rates,” said a 
member of the Board of Trade Transportation Commit- 
tee, ‘‘is, as I understand it, todraw trade to Chicago. Our 
rates at present are higher than at any other point, but the 
elevator people have not begun at the right end to meet 
competition. What is wanted is a reduction in the stor- 

“age charges for the first ten days, which would induce 

* shippers of grain in the country to send their product to 
Chicago. This reduction to a quarter of a cent on subse- 
quent storage is really only a benefit to speculators and 
won’t bring a bushel of grain to this city.” 

‘‘What would you propose as a remedy?” 

“My idea is that the railroad companies have the key to 
the difficulty in their own hands. Jf they would make a 
freight rate covering free storage for five days they would 
make money both for themselves and the elevator people. 
The first cost of unloading grain is, I understand, be- 
tween one-fourth and three-eighths of a cent per. bushel. 
Now just figure, a carload of wheat, say 30,000 pounds, 
contains 500 bushels, which, at one-fourth of a cent per 
bushel, would mean $1.25, or an increase in the freight 
rate of five-twelfths of a cent per 100 pounds. Suppose 
the railroad company charged only the current rates of 
freight and stood the loss of this fraction themselves, 
they would nevertheless make money, inasmuch as they 
would have more cars available, and would most assured- 
ly do much more business than at present. The advan- 
tage of such an arrangement to the elevator people would 

‘be in the increased volume of grain on which they would 
receive storage after five days. Even as rates nowrun it 
is an open secret that shippers can and do obtain a rebate 
of one-fourth cent from the thrie-fourths cent rate, and 
that the elevator people often buy grain on the track at 
one fourth cent premium over market price. To country 
shippers the five days’ free storage would mean being able 
to get their grain warehoused and obtain a receipt for it 
in time to dispose of it free of charges. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that the railroad companies could be 
brought to view the question in this light if properly ap- 
proached. One General Freight Agent told me the other 
day that such a scheme would not require a second con- 
sideration on his part; that he would willingly be the first 
to inaugurate it if others would do the same, or the eleva- 
tor people show any signs of a similar spirit.” 

“The elevators are almost idle,” said another shipper, 
“and this reduction is for the purpose of enlivening things 
a little. Sales are now made almost exclusively on the 
tracks, and will continue so practically until navigation 
opens. Charters are now offered for 34¢ cents to Buffalo, 
including storage, which really means the next thing to 
free storage. Eastern railroads are doing all they can to 
secure freights not to come through Chicago, and the ele- 
vator people know that as well as anybody. For example, 
I have ten carloads of grain to ship from some point west 
of here. The rate to Chicago is, say, 8 cents, and from 
Chicago to New York, say, 25 cents, making 33 cents 
for the through rate via Chicago. An Eastern road will 
offer to take my grain to New York for 2714 cents with 
out touching Chicago. What am I todo? Naturally I 
should accept the lower rate, especially where the storage 
rate in case of unloading in Chicago is so high, while at 
New York.it is absolutely nil. However, I don’t mind if 
there be a slight disadvantage against Chicago, provided 
itis only a slight one, but to get down to a competing 
level the elevators must certainly reduce their first stor- 
age charges. Give us five days’ free storage and charge 
one-quarter cent for every ten days afterward and we will 
be content.” 


Here is a chance for some ambitious and industrious 
student of one of our agricultural schools to make for 
himself both fame and fortune. A dispatch from Wash- 
ington says: Commissioner Colman has received an of- 
ficial request from the office of the Chief Secretary of 
Queensland to recommend to the Government of that col- 
ony a suitable person for employment as instructor in ag- 
riculture. The chief secretary says his government is 
prepared to give a suitable man a fixed appointment for 
the term of three years, subject to good conduct, at a sal- 
ary of $3,000 per annum, and to pay his passage from the 
United States to Queensland and, if desired, his return 
passage at the expiration of his term of engagement. 


The experience of farmers and stock raisers and the 
conclusions of scientific writers both agree that it pays to 
grind cobs. While there is littleif any actual nourishing 
properties in cobs, nevertheless, when the cobs are ground 
with the corn they keep the meal open and spongy so that 
itis more quickly and easily digested thin if the meal 
alone were fed the steck. The Richmond Cob Crusher, 
illustrated herewith, is designed to meet the demand for 
a crusher which, with little power, can ciush corn and 
cobs to such a degree of fineness that they may be fed 
into burr stone mills and then ground to any required de- 
gree of fineness. It isasimple machine and is sold at a 
very reasonable price, so that it is within the reach of any 
one who may wish to use it in connection with a burr feed 
mill. 

Among the advantages claimed for this crusher by the 
manufacturers as rendering it superior to other machines 
of like nature are, first: Jt requires but little power, be- 
ing run successfully with 1 to 2-horse power, while other 
crushers require from 6 to 10-horse power. Second: Be- 
ing a horizontal machine, it may be driven with a straight 


THE RICHMOND COB CRUSHER. 


belt from any ordinary portable or stationary steam en- 
gine or from the tumbling rod of a “‘horse power.” 
Third: Itisa complete machine in itself, requiring no 
extra expense for hopper, pulley-geaing, etc. It is 
shipped all ready to bolt down and attach the belt. 
Fourth: All the parts are interchangeable and may be re- 
placed at slight expense. It is made ina substantial man- 
ner and will run for years without additional expense for 
repairs. This crusher requires a floor space of 16x82 
inches. It is 26 inches high from the floor to the top of 
the hopper, and can be set on supports at any desirable 
height from the floor. The pulley is 14 inches in diam- 
eter by 4'4-inch face, and is intended for a 4-inch belt. A 
larger pulley can be furnished if desired. The shipping 
weight is 240 pounds and the capacity is from 20 to 25 
bushels of ear corn per hour. The manufacturers recom- 
mend a speed of from 350 to 400 revolutions per minute, 
but this can be increased or diminished, as circumstances 
may require. This machine is made by the well-known 
and reliable RrcuMoND Crty Mitu Works of Richmond, 
Ind., who will take pleasure in furnishing any particulars 
respecting this Crusher that the readers may desire. 


THE STARCH COMBINATION. 


Starch would seem to be the most inoffensive article in 
the world, and although it occasionally provokes a cross 
word from the mildest of beings, when the laundryman 
lays it on so thick that the buttonholes disappear and the 
sharp edges of our collars threaten to shorten our days by 
cutting our throats, still we do not think of starch as a 
thing capable of setting a combination of men by the 
ears. And yet that is precisely what it has done. There 
are twenty-two starch factories in the country. For years 
their motto was, ‘‘every man for himself, and Mephis- 
topheles take the hindmost.” Each one asked what he 
pleased for the product of his works, and as a conse- 
quence competition became so great that prices were run 
far below the cost of manufacture. Then a combination 
was formed to make uniform rates, and most of the man- 
ufacturers were induced to join. This worked well un- 
til it was found that the outsiders were underselling the 
members of the combination. This was followed by dis- 
sensions among the latter, anda final break-up -of the 
whole concern. Lately a meeting of all the manufact- 
urers was called for the purpose of forming a “‘starch 
trust,’”’ but when the details of the plan were laid before 
them, the small manufacturers thought they perceived 
several small mice and refused to enter into any com- 


the benefits. 

So this scheme came to naught, and starch will proba- 
bly be so low that even the most impecunious politician 
can lay in enough to stiffen his backbone for the coming 
campaign, and the veriest tramp can afford to keep a stiff 
upper lip in spite of his woes, while the society man can 
revel in shiny bosoms and immaculate cuffs, without fear 
of his laundry bill increasing proportionately in size. 
Another evidence that ‘‘it is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good.” 


A BAG LOANING COMPANY. . 


This is the queer legend that stares one in the face from 
over the door of a shop in Pear street, near the Produce 
Exchange: ’ 


a ee ee ei i irr acy 


The business of the occupants is to rent grain bags to 
shippers, who find it more profitable to pay rent than to 
own the bags. In the long voyages across the sea the rats 
make innumerable holes in the bags, and the shippers say 
it is expensive to keep sewers for mending them. Then,- 
too, the shippers are saved the trouble of looking after 
them. 

The loaners provide these bags at a ren‘al per trip that 
comes to nearly half their value. With regular overhaul- 
ing and patching, the average grain bag will make the 
trip ten or a dozen times, and so pays for itself many 
times. It takes many thousands to fit out a single ship, 
and millions of them are often afloat at once, every one 
of them turning its penny for the company. Agents 


| receive them on the other side and ship them back in 


bales, duly certified to by the American consul as truly 
native bags. So recommended, they pass through the 
custom house unchallenged, and are made ready for 
another voyage. ft 

Thus the characteristic restlessness of the nation extends 
even to its grain bags. That is to the democratic burlap 
sack. There are aristocratic bags that travel in style and 
for what they are worth. They are made of Cotton 
instead of jute. After carrying corn to Portugal, the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies, they are made into 
clothes for those they have fed. The grain bags that are 
sent to Cuba come back fiiled with sugar, and are thence- 
forth unfit to be loaned. 

Filliog and sewing up the grain bags is a business by 
itself, and employs a small army of bag-sewers, who are 
paid by the loaners. Two hold the bags and fill them at 
the elevator, and two wield the sail-maker’s needle. Two 
hundred bags an hour is fair work for the New York 
bag-sewer, who claims that he can outstrip his Boston or 
Baltimore brother two to one. Five dollars a day is his 
average pay in the busy season. 

Coffee sacks coming from a hot climate required an 
overcoat when they reached New York. Every one gets 
a short burlap wrap before it is sent further by land or 
sea. These extra sacks are of a special make, and it is a 
curions fact that none were ever known to return Hast. 
Other sacks of the aristocratic order occasionally find 
their way back, but the coffee sacks never do. What 
becomes of them isa mystery. They are turned out by 
New York bag-makers at the rate of 2,500,000 a year. 
“Nevertheless,” said the pioneer in the business, “‘in forty 
years I never saw one of them return.”—New York Hven- 
ing Sun. 


A suit for damages has been brought by Charles C. 
Bennett as administrator of the estate of Gustaf Brown, 
one of the victims of the St. Anthony elevator accident 
which occurred at Minneapolis, Minn., some time ago, 
against the Syndicate Insurance Company, C. A. Pills- 
bury, H. W. Holmes and other members of the syndicate 
which bought the damaged wheat. Mrs. Brown asks for 
$5,000 damages. The plaintiff maintains that the acci- 
dent which resulted in Brown’s death was due to the 
failure of the defendants to examine the basement wall 
which they claim was subjected to heat and water and 
rendered wholly unsafe. Investigations made at the 
ruins immediately after the accident, go to show that the 
pressure of wheat on the inside of the basement walls 
was sufficient to disturb the walls, even if they had not 
been weakened by fire and water. The case promises to 
be a very interesting one, and if the plaintiff secures 
damages it is very probable that other suits of a similar 
character will follow, 
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~ up to 1,200 bushels per hour. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRAD- 
ER, SEPARATOR AND CLEANER. 


A number of grain cleaning devices have been fully 
described and illustrated in these columns, and this mont 
we present our readers with a cut and description of a 
machine specially adapted to elevators, mills and other 
establishments which have much grain to clean. The 
“Minneapolis” Cleaner is furnished at a small cost, while 
its capacity is very large. It will clean from 400 to 600 
bushels per hour, it is stated, wlth less than one-quarter 
horse power, and cleaners can be supplied with a capacity 
The manufacturers invite 
investigation both as to the quantity and quality of the 
work done by these machines, and the power required to 
operate them. 

This machine is very simple in its construction, and any 
one can operate it. As will be seen in the cut, inclined 
sieves are used. These have an endless slatted apron 
which passes over the sieves so closely that no foul seed 
or wheat are allowed to clog them. This apron passes in 


the same direction with the wheat over the sieves, and 
divides the grain into small parts or 


TRADE IN THE a ee 


[Special Correspondence. | 
Kansas Crry, Feb. 10, 1888. 


I have been down in Texas during the past month, and 
have found that all the counties along the Colorado River 
have suffered serious damage from the severe cold that 
has been experienced. It will be remembered that there 
has not been a first-class crop of wheat within the borders 
of thatstate for three years past, and it appears to be the 
general belief that if winter wheat proves a failure this 
year, the farmers will become disgusted in their attempts 
to raise the cereal, and that a serious set-back will be 
given the state. These adverse conditions with reference 
to the wheat crop are not by any means limited to Texas, 
however. In Kansas the outlook is also rather gloomy, 
particularly is this the case so far as the far-western tier 
of counties are concerned. In many of these, I am told, 
there wil not be enough winter wheat produced to pay 
for the cost of the seed. The governor of the latter state 
has lately received petitions from the residents of Gray 


parcels. A slow and even motion im- 
parted to the grain allows every kernel 
to come in contact with the sieve, and 


i 


gives the foul seeds a chance to fall 


through, but the wheat passes on and 


comes out in front clear for seed or 
market. 

A. B. Robbins, manager of the 
Northwestern Elevator Co. of Minne- 
apolis, in speaking of this Grader and 
Cleaner, says: ‘‘It has been demon- 
strated by actual test that this is the 
best of all wheat cleaning machinery 
that I ever saw; and, further, it does 
not waste the grain. There is not a 
kernel that is of any use that goes 
through with the foulseeds. In short, 
it is far beyond what I ever conceived 
for a device for cleaning grain. You 
can elevate your grain and clean at the 
same time with the machice, it being 
so easily run.” The new device is 
fully protected by letters patent and 
owned by the J. L. Owens Mre, Com- 
PANY, Minneapolis Minn., who will 
send circulars and give information to 
any desiring to use such a machine. 


BALTIMORE’S GRAIN 
_ TRADE. 


THE 
A recent dispatch from Baltimore, 


widely copied by Chicago and other papers, stating thata 
a sensible decline in the grain trade at that port had caused 
a falling off in the price of memberships in the Corn and 
Flour Exchange of that city, has evoked the righteous in- 
dignation of Mr. H. A. Wroth, the assistant secretary of the 
Exchange, who expresses himself freely in the Baltimore 
American. He pronounces the article a sensational one, 
written for money and in no wise correctly stating the 
actual facts. The failure of the winter wheat crop, 
which is the only wheat dealt in at that place, and the re- 
duced corn crop of the present year have had an effect 
upon the receipts and exports of those grains at Balti- 
more, just as has been the case all over the country, and 
nomore. The yearly assessments on memberships in the 
Exchange is $20, and has been this figure for over twenty 
years with little probability of increase, since the Ex- 
change has invested in dividend-paying securities $195,- 
000. Mr. Wroth comes back at Chicago with a heavy 
hand, as he considers a Chicago paper responsible for the 
circulation of the article in question. He quotes the re- 
duced value of her Board of Trade memberships, the 
large yearly assessment, the decrease in her receipts of 
wheat and the clusing of a number of her elevators. He 
mentions the old proverb about ‘“‘people who Jive in glass 
houses.” Verily itis not wise to provoke the wrath of 
Mr. Wroth. And yet it may be well to occasionally have 


_ the opportunity to ‘‘see oursels as ithers see us.” 


The wheat throughout the southern part of Illinois is 
reported as coming through the winter in much better 
condition than had been looked for in view of the pro- 


ft _ tracted dzought of the fall and very early winter. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADER, SEPARATOR AND CLEANER. 


county, asking for assistance in the way of seed, grain, 
etc., for planting the coming spring. The petition states 
that in consequence of the extremely dry weather in that 
county last year, the crops were an entire failure, and they 
desire to secure enough seed for this year’s crop, and corn 
with which to winter their stock during the remainder of 
the cold weather which is expected. So far as can be 
learned, the needed aid will not be extended to the appli- 
cants. If this were done, it is said that thousands of peti- 
tions would come to hand from localities as much in need 
of assistance as this one, and as all cannot be aided, it is 
thought that it would be unwise for the state to make a 
movement in this direction, without making the same 
general. 

At a special meeting of the DVoard of Trade held last 
week, there were two or three more members than a 
quorum present. The committee on rentals was given 
additional powers, they being empowered to make any 
contracts with the various applicants for offices that they 
should deem for the best good of the association. The 
small hall, known as the Board of Trade Hall, was set 
aside for general trading or exchange purposes from 9 
A.M. until 2:30 p. M. The house committee was then 
authorized to permit any business organization, not mem- 
bers of the Board, the use of the hall between the hours of 
12 and 1 o’clock. 

The ejectment suit of the Exchange Building Associa- 
tion against F.C. Schroeder and J. T. Shelton, for the 
possession of a room in the Board of Trade building, has 
been decided in favor of the plaintiff. The defendants 
have taken an appeal to the higher courts, and before this 
appeal will be acted upon, they will manage to stay in the 
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Board of Trade building. It is thought that the firm will 
not be finally ousted until six or eight months have passed. 
The objection to Schroeder’s keeping a roomin the Board 
of Trade building is that he insists upon running a bucket 
shop right in the face of legitimate trade, and this is the 
only recourse left the dirctors to get rid of him. 

The question of immigration to the South is exciting 
considerable interest among the grain merchants of this 
city. They have long since learned that the commercial 
importance of Kansas City is not enhanced by the settling 
up of California, but with the South it is different. The 
people of that section consume all the wheat and corn sent 


to them from here, and, consequently, this section is bene= , 


fited. There are thousands upon thousands of acres of 
as rich agricultural lands in the South as can be found in 
any sec’ion of the land, and they can be bought as cheaply. 
Much of the land, too, has been greatly improved. 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska have 
crops of the various cereals, 
wanting. 

Alabama, 

Kentucky, 


Many 
been tried with 
and have been found to be 
If more immigrants would seek the points in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and give the state of Kansas a rest for a few 
years, they would find it to their best 
advantage. However, there is no doubt 
but that there will be large influx of 
population into the state of Kansas right 
along during the present year. 

The excitement among the representa- 
tives of the Southwestern lines over the 
reductions that have been made in 
freights by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is now intense: At present, 
rates between here and Chicago are 
lower than they have ever been in the 
history of Western railroads. There is 
no telling either where this cutting 
will end. Each of the roads between 
Kansas City and Chicago are meting 
the rates given by the opposition, and 
seeing them a little better. The re- 
sult is that all parties who have goods 
to send over any of these lines are hurry- 
ing them along, wanting to take advan- 
tage of the condition of things. The 
shipments of grain from Kansas points 
has been rather liberal, and the visible 
supply at this point is gradually melting 
away, parties finding that they are 
having as good a thing as they- want of 
it to get rid of their elevator holdings 
with the present cheap system of freight 
rates. There is one thing certain, how- 
ever, there cannot be any long continu- 
ance of shipments of any kind of cereals 
from Kansas. 
mainly confined to the Eastern portions 
of the state, and it is believed it isan unwise policy for the 
elevator and flouring mill men to allow one grain to leave 
the state, as before another crop comes to hand, a return 
wave will have to be established. Yet this has been the his- 
tory of the short-sighted holders of grain in that state for 
years. They think they see a chance to realize liberally on 
their holdings, and send the same to markets far away, be- 
lieving that if the supply in the vicinity is not equal to the 
demand, they will be enabled to make another liberal per 
cent. of profit by making return shipments. 

At present there are in store in the local elevators, 343,- 
391 bushels of wheat, 145,109 bushels of corn, 150,612 
bushels of oats and 524 bushels of barley. As hinted 
above, the withdrawals are in excess of the receipts, and 
it is believed that the visible supply will be the smallest 
noted here for years before the month is out. The mar- 
ket for grain on the Board of Trade has been uniformly 
slow, and the tendency of values has been upward, 
though the fluctuations have been quite large, and, in 
many cases, unlooked for. The complaints with refer- 
ence to elevators’ mixing have not been heard so much— 
not because there is less done, but because the millers buy 
very little, and have, consequently, no ground for finding 
fault. A good deal of Northern spring wheat has been 
shipped into Kansas and Missouri, and it is estimated that 
20 per cent. more flour is made out of the Northern prod- 
uct than has been the case for years. This is at the 
expense of the winter wheat, as the output of flour is not 
more liberal than was the case-last year at the correspond- 
ing season of the year. 

Once in awhile I happen to meet representatives of 
Northern manufacturers of elevators running about this 


The supply available is’ 
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section. There are none of them, however, who are in 
the least satisfied with the outlook of affairs. Many of 
them say.they will for the next twelve months confine 
their attention to Northera districts, as they have found 
it a losing game to try to work up a boom in elevator con- 
struction throughout the Southwest. If there are good 
crops this year, of course these men will shift their ground 
of operations, but, at present, there is a general belief 
that the amount of trade that will be secured by the ele- 
vator men in this section will not pay them for the trouble 
and expense in working the Southwest. I understand 
that there will be a very liberal acreage of corn planted all 
through thls section. Of course it is impossible to say at 
the present writing what the crop will amount to, but it is 
generally thought that after two years of a comparative 
failure, there is good reason for the belief that there will 
be a fair showing for the farmer. Not much is expected 
from the wheat product, but the corn will bring the aver- 
age of crops raised up to what is thought to be a paying 
basis. 
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Issued on Janusry 17, 1888. 


BaLine Press.—Gustaf Johnson, Denver, Colo. (No 
model.) No. 376,527. Serial No. 247,502. Filed Aug. 
22, 1887. 

3ALING Press.—Sarah W. Trabue, Girard, Ill. (No 


model.) No. 376,688. Serial No. 244,395. Filed July 
15, 1887. 
Rice Huiiwe Macuine.—John D. Belton, New 


Orleans, La., assignor of one-half to George Alfred 
Lanaux, same place. (No model.) No. 376,626. Serial 
No. 235,929. Filed April 23, 1887. 

3aLING PreEss.—Benjamin J. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga. 
(No model.) No. 376,461. Serial No. 237,376. Filed 
April 29, 1887. 

Automatic Graty ScaLE.—Michael E. Reisert, Hen 
nef, Germany, assignor to Hennefer Maschinenfabrik C. 


Reuther & Reisert, same place. (No model.) No. 376,- 
679. Serial No. 236,970. Filed May 26, 1886. Renewed 
May 3, 1887. 

WEIGHING APPARATUS FOR GRANULAR AND Pow 


DERED SupsrANces.—Henry E. Smyser, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (No model.) No. 376,688. Serial No. 287,788. 
Filed May 10, 1887. 

Issued on January 24, 1888. 

Car STARTER.—John Gilmore and William R. Clark, 
London, Eng. (No model.) No. 376,875. Serial No. 
233,920. Filed April 6, 1887. 

GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—Michael E. Reisert, 
Hennef, Prussia, Germany. (No model.) No. 376,965. 
Serial No. 222,999. Filed Dec. 30, 1886. Patented in 
Belgium June 5, 1886, No. 73,380, and in Italy June 30, 
1886, No. 20,039. 

Issued on January 31, 1888. 

Drive CuHarn.—Frederick F. Schofield, Oscoda, Mich. 
(No model) No. 377,120. Serial No. 248,659. Filed 
July 7, 1887. 

Drive Cuatn.—David J. Sheldrick, Columbus, Ohio. 


(Model.) No. 377,121. Serial No. 230,328. Filed March 
10, 1887. 
GRAIN WEIGHING, REGISTERING AND BAGGING 


Macuine.—George R. Kendrick, Bryant, 
model.) No 377,163. Serial No. 249,168. 
8, 1887. 


Ind. (No 
Filed Sept. 


Gratin MeAsugiING Apparatus.—Andrew J. Simpson, 
Morrow, Ohio. (No model) No. Serial No. 
236,499. Filed April 28, 1887. 

ScALE FoR WEIGHING GRAIN.—John Dable, Chicago, 
Ill. (No model.) No. 377,202. Serial No. 254,227. 
Filed Nov. 3, 1887. 

MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER LINK BELTING.—Charles 
A. Schieren, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model) No. 377,- 
333. Serial No. 256,697. Filed Dec. 1, 1887. 

Issued on Feb. 7, 1888. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC GRAIN WEIGHING ScALE — Will- 


any o7e 
377,278. 


iam A. Holley and Ulrik Malin, Holland, Mich. (No 
model.) No. 377,388. Serial No. 237,122. Filed May 
t, 1887. 


‘| Electric Company of Vermont, same place. 


= 


Grary Car Door.—Jens Jensen, Racine, Wis. (No | to these points by 8,000 miles than the cities of England 


No. 377,885. Serial No. 244,467. Filed July 


model ) 
16, 1887. 

Automatic Grain WrEIGHER.—Edgar C. Wiley, Inde- 
pendence, Va. (No model.) No. 377,417. Serial No. 
252,996. Filed Oct. 21, 1887. 

GRAIN WEIGHING, BAGGING AND REGISTERING DE- 
yick.—Wm. H. Grove, Circleville, Ohio, assignor of one- 
half to Clifford R. Dresback, same place. (No model.) 
No. 377,428. Serial No. 232,412. Filed March 25, 1887, 

Automatic GRAIN ScALE.—Charles A. Lieb, New 
York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 377,433. Serial No. 
248,744. Filed Sept. 3, 1887. 


CHAIN OR Rope BELTING FoR Driving MACHINERY.— 
Maurice Gandy, Liverpool, Eng. (No medel.) No. 377,- 
484. Serial No 227,769. Filed Feb. 16, 1887. 

DEVICE FOR WEIGHING AND SACKING GRAIN.—Chas. 
E. Cole, Somerville, N. J. (No model.) No. 377,513. 
Serial No. 239,426, “Filed May 26, 1887. 

Drive Cuain.—Wm. D. Ewart, Chicago, Ill, assignor 
to the Ewart Mfg. Co., some place. (Model.) No. 377,- 
552. Serial No. 255,486. Filed Nov. 18, 1887. 

Drive Cuain.—Frederick H. C. Mey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(No model) No. 877,572. Serial No. 147,657. Filed 
Nov. 11, 1884. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING APPpARATUS.—Edwin 
R. Whitney, St. Johnsburg, Vt., assignor to the Standard 
(No model ) 
No. 377,591. Serial No, 249,298. Filed Sept. 10, 1887. 

AvuroMatTic Gran ScaLE.—Chauncey B. Forward, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the John T. Noye Mfg. Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. (No model.) No. 377,606. Serial No. 
224,105. Filed Jan. 12, 1887. 


AN EYE OPENER. 


Seven million dollars looks like a large sum, and so it 
is, but that is what is asked for by the people interested in 
the waterways of the Northwest, for building a new lock 
at Sault Ste. Marie and improving the Hay Lake Channel. 
Probably the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
or a majority of them, had but a misty id a of where the 
“‘Soo” or the Straits of Ste. Marie were, or why they were 
considered of sufficient importance to have a canal at all, 
for, even a member of Congress might not be able to 
teach a classin geography; but if they were rather hazy 
on the subject previous to the visit of the delegation 
appointed by the waterways convention to wait upon 
them in regard to the project, they will have no excuse 
for further ignorance. Hon. George H. Ely of Cleveland, 
who headed the committee and made the principal address, 
has thoroughly enlightened all who were present at the 
meeting, and caused them to open their eyes in amazement 
at the facts and figures produced. He told them that the 
tonnage passing through the canal at the Straits of Ste. 
Marie, which is the connecting link between Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior, is greater to-day than the combined 
coastwise and foreign tonnage of the port of New York, 
and greater than that which passes the Suez Canal which 
is open to the world; and if the same rate of tonnage tax 
was charged upon the shipping passing through the St. 
Mary’s, as is levied upon the commerce passing through 
the Suez Canal, the Michigan waterway would have paid 
the last year for all the improvements that have yet been 
put upon it. During the 223 days of 1886 in which the 
St. Mary’s canal was opened to navigation, it accommo- 
dated 4,219,397 registered tons of freight, valued at nearly 
ninety millions of dollars. The Suez Canal cost over 
$92,000,000, while, s> far, only about $3,000,000 have 
been spent on the ‘‘Soo.” An additional argument in 
favor of this route by which lake commerce passes from 
Duluth to Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie and New York is that 
the distance is greatly shortened, and the cost of transpor- 
tation much cheaper than by rail. Another interesting 
fact was also brought out in an interview with Mr. Ely, 
in regard to the Sault Ste. Marie, which is its relation to 
the transportation of goods from the East Indies and Asia. 
The tunneling of the coast range of the Cascade Mountains 
in Washington Territory, which will soon be an accom- 
plished fact, will. bring Duluth within 1,800 mi'es of 
Puget Sound on the Pacific slope, thus placing the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean within that distance of navigable 
waters flowing directly into the Atlantic O-ean, through 
Lake Superior, St. Mary’s Straits and the Erie Canal. 


“New York will thus be brought within 10,500 miles of 


Canton, China, which, by the Suez Canal, is 20,500 miles, 
and by the Cape of Good Hope 22,500, and bring it nearer 


and Holland. The results of such a connection can 
readily be imagined, and opens up a wide field of specu- 
lation as to its bearings upon the future welfare of this 
country. All who heard Mr. Ely’s eloquent and deeply 
interesting address, as well as the supplementary remarks 
of Mr. Phelps, of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
were deeply impressed with the importance of the subj2ct. 
The result will doubtless be the appropriation of a sub- 
stantial sum for the purp se desired, even if the entire 
appropriation ask-d for is not granted. 


ARMOUR’S NEW ELEVATOR. 


The strip of land in the north branch of the Chicago 
river, correctly called Ogden’s Island, but commonly called 
Goose Island, will heaceforth enj»y a world-wide reputa- 
tion as possessing the largest grain elevator in the world. 

The Armour elevator, which is now nearly completed, 
is a colossal structure. Its dimensions are 550 feet long, 
160 feet wide, and 152 feet high. The largest lake vessels 
moored alongside of it look puny and insignificant. An 
idea of the capacity of this leviathan warehouse may be 
conceived when it is stated that an ordinary freight train 
of cars can be shunted into it, and the huge gates at either 
end shut. When completed it is expected to furnish 
storage for 2,000,000 bushels of grain, and its contents 
alone would form a basis for a decent ‘‘corner’ in any 
special line of produce. 

The architects of the building are J. T. Moulton & Son, 
whose specialty is grain elevators The principal work in 
the construction of the building has been done by Armour 


.& Co, themselves, whose immense business necessitates 


the employment of a small army of carpenters at their 
various packing-houses, elevators, etc. About 10,000,000 
feet of lumber has been used in fixing up the interior, 
which, in its present incomplete state, resembles a vast 
forest of beams, shingles, bolts and bars. 

The engine, built by the Pusey & Jones Company of 
Wilmington, Del, is itself a marvel. It is 1,000-horse 
power, compound vertical, stands about forty feet high, 
and is fully a3 large as the big Corliss Engine used at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. It is the largest 
engine ever made in Delaware, and is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship. The power to feed this huge monster is 
furnished from four steel boilers, built by the National 
Boiler Works of Chicago. The boilers are six feet high 
by eighteen feet long, and the smoke stack connected 
with the battery is 156 feet high. The shafting and 
pulleys throughout the building were cast at the Borden 
foundry. The fire pump is the work of Wheeler & 
Tappan, and the masonry of the building was put to- 
gether by Thomas Nicholson of Chicago. It is expected 
that the building will be entirely completed and in use 
long before navigation reopens. 


A SHORT BARLEY CROP. 


The barley crop of the past season was the smallest 
known for many years. This fact of itself might not 
have caused th? present troublous state of affairs with 
grain merchants, maltsters and brewers, had it’ not been 
for the peculiar circumstances attendant upon it. A prom- 
inent grain man in Cincinnati says the mischief began at 
the time of the great Harper wheat deal, which brought 
such widespread disaster. The farmers seeing the price 
to whivh wheat rose during that artificial inflation of the 
market, held back their wheat when harvested for still 
higher prices, and instead rushed their barley on the mar- 
ket in such quantities thatit became adrug. Prices went 
down correspondingly, until all at once it was discovered 
that the limit of the crop was reached. Then a reaction 
took place and the price of batley bounded up from 55 
and 40 cents to 80 and 85 cents a bushel, with a probabil- 
ity that before long it will reach $1.00. Men who made 
contracts for large quantities to be delivered, a certain 
number of carloads at a certain time and stipulated price, 
find themselves unable to procure the amount even at.the 
greatly increased figures. Brewers find themselves seri- 
ously crippled. One Eastern brewer who had con'racted 
for 800 carloads is obliged to put up with twenty-five; and 
this is but one instance out of many. Lawsuits are spring- 
ing up all over the country, failures are of daily occur- 
rence, and altogether the situation is a serious one for all 
concerned. The general public will probably not feel 
much interested in the trouble, unless the price of beer is - 
raised, which seems likely to be the case. 
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METALLIC BELT LACE. 

During a recent visit to a woodworking shop the writer 
came across some “‘awful examples” in the belt-fastening 
line, which it will be well for the mechanic to note down, 
and take care that he does not find himself doing a simi- 
lar job. This lacing is a composition wire, mostly brass, 
the wire being one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. It 
is annealed so that it is very tough, still it is not soft like 
annealed copper wire. ‘The four figures in this illustra 
tion show how belts get put together sometimes, also how 


they ought to be put together with this lacing. MMg.1) 


is a fac simile of a piece of belt, though slightly reduced 
in size, in which somebody had made a splice ‘‘in a hur_ 
ry.” Theirregular lacing and the monstrous knots speak 
for themselves. 
Fig. 2 shows an improvement on this lace, but it is not 
what it should be. By the lacing shown in F%g. 2 the 
belt hasa tendency to draw sidewise. J/g. 4 shows the 
reverse side of the lacing as put in Mg. 2. It also shows 
the reverse or pulley side of the belt when the lacing is 
put in as it should be in Fg. 3. 
The belt, laced in the manner shown by /%g. 3, seems 
to hold to do the work that should be expected from a 
cement splice. The wires are drawn down and hammered 
into the belt so that they are flush with the upper surface, 
leaving it smooth. In J’. 4, the side of the belt which 


- comes in contact with the pulley, the wires are also ham- 


mered into the belt. 

The writer was shown specimens of this, 
had been used until the belt was entirely 
torn to pieces. The cracksin Figs. 1 and 2 
will show how severe had been the tension 
upon this belt, which in this case had been 

- used upon cylinder planer. 
Fig. 1 also shows the way some shop 
hands do when. they get in a hurry and 
_ patch up a belt to last ‘‘until they get a 
chance to fix it.” In this instance a 
piece of double belt has been joined to 
a section of single thickness, and tak- 
en with the handsome display of work- 
manship in the lacing, it is a matter to 
be avoided by every decent mechanic.— 
—NManufacturers’ Gazette. . 


lacing which 


GRAIN HANDLING IN DAKOTA. 


The third annual report of the Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, among other important information, 
contains the following: For years the system of hand- 
ling and shipping, grading and storing grain had been a 
source of much annoyance to the public, and in many in- 
stances an absolute loss to the farmers. The owners of 

. elevators were unchecked in their control of the local 
markets throughout the territory; there was no protection 
to the producer, and the cheating in grades, dockage and 
weights grew more. The new grain warehouse law brings 
the management of the elevators within the reach of the 

public, and provides means for checking many of the 
abuses of the past. The new law provides that all eleva- 
tors storing grain for a compensation shall give good and 
sufficient bonds and secure license from the Railroad 
Commissioners. Before there was a lack of security for 
grain which was stored in elevators. For the first time 
in her history Dakota has a set of standard grades. All 
Owners of warehouses who have complied with the law 
by taking out licenses admit that the standard samples 
supplied by the commission are of great benefit to them, 
instead of a drawback, as at first supposed. Many ofthe 


disputes existing heretofore between the farmers and ele- | 


vator men will be avoided in the future. Several rail- 
roads report the number of bushels of wheat carried from 
Dakota from Aug. 1 to Nov. 15, 1887, as follows: 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern............. .. 255,750 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (estimated).......... 5,000,000 
Renieaoo & Northwestern... ........ccecsecereeccccsce 2,882,336 
MEmMeB POLIS So Pacific... . 05.0. eee ee recess ceenenc eens 218,950 
Mummeapolis & St. Lonis....-......-.0dessersesesess 990,513 
Northern Pacific (Sept. Lto Nov. 15).............04- 2,910,254. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba...............+5-- 8,000,000 


The number of bushels of wheat at present stored in the 
elevators and warehouses of Dakota is over 20,000,000; 
add to the above amount the wheat yet unthreshed, and 
that stored in private granaries, and the 8,000,000 bushels 
necessary for home consumption and seed for 1888, and 
it makes 60,000,000 bushels, a low estimate for the year 
, 1888. ‘‘What shall be done to relieve the people of the 
_ embarrassment and loss through wheat blockades?” is the 

question heard on all sides. During the shipping season 


Fig, 1, 


the large number of cars of wheat from Dakota caused a 
complete blockade at Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. As one of the remedies for like difficulties 
in the future, the commission recommends that every 
farmer who has not a granary of his own build one be- 
fore the harvest of 1888. The material for a granary ca- 
pable of holding 2,000 or more bushels of wheat will cost 
at the rate of 2 cents per bushel—less than the price paid 
for storage in one season—and will serve the farmer a 
double purpose; first, it will, in a measure, keep the 
knowledge of the numberof bushels of marketable wheat 
from the speculative members of the Boards of Trade in 
Eastern wheat markets and will thus keep the price of 
wheat out of their control. It willalso puta stop to 
corners in wheat. If every Dakota farmer had his gran- 
ary he could clean his wheat, thus saving the dockage 
and the needless charge for transportation of the same; 
his wheat would be in better condition for the market, 
and he could employ the time during the early fall 
months occupied in getting it to the markets in preparing 
the soil for next season’s crop. While cash wheat for 
November in Duluth and Chicago has been quoted at 70 
and 72 cents, the same grade of wheat for May delivery 
has sold for 83 to 87 cents per bushel. The farmers may 
urge that pressing obligations with high rate of interest 
compel them to rush the bulk of their wheat to market 
within sixty or ninety days after harvest, but such action 
places them at the mercy of the wheat dealer, who can 
buy the same grade of wheat in a glutted market for 10 
or 15 cents per bushel less than he could six months 


ao 
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hence. Which is the greater sacrifice, 10 per cent. per 
annum on borrowed capital, or 30 and 40 rer cent. that 
he loses'on the price of his wheat in an overstocked mar- 
ket? The commission does not wish to be understood as 
advising the farmer or any other person to take chances 
on the future price of wheat; but it does desire that the 
farmers of this territory should receive every cent for 
their wheat to which they are justly entitled. A general 
system of private granaries would enable the farmer to 
place his wheat on the market so gradually that wheat 
dealers would have purchasers at his doors, instead of his 
being obliged to beg elevator men and railroads to take 
his grain. Wheat raising would then be on a profitable 
basis. The commission believes that if this course should 
be adopted it would advance the price of every bushel of 
wheat in Dakota at least 10 cents per bushel—a saving of 
millions of dollars to the farming class. 


EFFECTS OF THE ELEVATOR POOL 
AT BUFFALO. 


The Canal Advocate says that the report of the Buffalo 
Merchants’ Exchange Weighmaster at Buffalo, giving the 
amount of grain received and transferred by each elevator 
at that port for the past year, shows conclusively that one- 
quarter of their pool’s forty-four elevators could have 
transferred all the grain passing through that port last 
season. The city elevator alone transferred over one-sixth 
of the grain, thus showing that s/a of the forty-four could 
have done the work, and also that the grain shipped by 
canal is forced to pay a margin on millions of dollars 
worth of dead capital, and allon account of a pool sys- 
tem. It also says ‘‘there are twenty-three storage eleva- 
tors, tower elevators and floating elevators that have not 
handled one bushel of grain this season. Notwithstanding 
they are good paying properties to their owners, but 
dead weights'on ‘‘canal commerce.” The Advocate pre- 
dicts that if transfer charges on canal grain are not re- 
duced, more elevators will be placed on the ‘‘idle list.” 


Kansas raised 3,000 tons of broom corn in 1887, rank- 
ing second only to Illinois in this industry. 


WHAT WESTERN FARMERS HAVE 
DONE. 


An editorial under the above heading appeared recently 
in the Chicago Tribune, in which the value of the work 
of Western agriculturists is demonstrated in a manner 
calculated to impress upon the reading public some idea 
of what they owe to the ‘“‘tillers of the soil.” It says, 
among other things, ‘‘The ability of Western farmers to 
export surplus product and sell it in the markets of Eu- 
rope, determines the question between good and bad times 
in this country.” The good years appear when the ex- 
ports of merchandise and food products exceed or equal 
the imports; the poor ones, where a heavy balance against - 
the United States has to be made up in specie. Scant 
crops and good prices in Europe mean flush times here. 
During the last four years the value of the food products 
exported has been running down, and exportations of 
specie have been going up. The falling off in the value of 
food exports is occasioned by the depression of prices and 
not by a lessening of tonnage. With good crops in Eu 
rope the American farmer must compete with the cheapests 
agricultural labor of the world, and market his products 
at prices to correspond. 

Some idea of what the farmers of the West have done, 
and are doing, to support the Government, may be formed 
from the figures showing the value of the exports of food 
products, taken from a table comprising the past thirty- 
seven years. In 1850 the amount was $26,051,371; 1855, 
$38,895,348; 1860, $45,271,850; 1865, $105,254,620; 1870, 
$98,099,219; 1874, $239,527,856; 1880, 
$41,080,077; 1885, $268,799,080; 1887, 
$245,600,348. All these exports of food 
products were taken from the yield of 
the West, after the deficiencies of the East 
and South were supplied. If Ohio is count- 
ed with the East, that section would have 
barely enough food products for its own 
support; with Indiana it would have a 
slight surplus. 

Accordingly, the states west of Ohio or 
Indiana have to make up the deficiency in 
the South, support their own populations, 
and furnish any surplus that can be sent 
to Europe to offset importations, and pre- 

vent a drain of specie and the consequen 

inevitable commercial distress. If these portions of the 
country suffer from any cause, the whole country suffers. 
It is to the interest of the Government to see that farmers 
are guaranteed proper protection of their industry, so that 
prices which may be obtained may enable them to hold 
their own against all outside competition. 


FIG. 4, 


The Appellate Court of Chicago has reversed a judg- 
ment recovered by the executors of the late Perry H. 
Smith against George L. Dunlap. Dunlap’s defense was 
a set-off of $6,000 against Smith, which the court refused 
to consider. This sum, Dunlap claims, was half of a loss 
of $12,000 sustained in a joint trade in wheat made with 
Smith prior to the latter’s death. The court at first 
declined to allow this set-off on account of the careless 
and flippant manner in which this large transaction was 
entered into, but, on a rehearing, allowed it, as the evi- 
dence showed that the parties had frequently authorized 
each other to make much larger trades with even less 
formality. 


How many of our readers are aware of the fact tha 
the United States alone has, on an average, for the past 
five years, raised enongh corn to give every man, woman 
and child in the world one bushel. We have no concep- 
tion of the immensity of the corn crop of this country, 
and it is almost next to impossible to present it in such 
shape that the human mind can clearly and readily grasp 
it. Now, suppose again, that instead of having planters, 
it had to be done as many of us have seen, viz: First, the 
ground plowed, then marked off (both ways) with a 
wooden ‘‘marker,” and the corn dropped with the hand 
at the intersection of the cross-marks and covered with a 
hoe, how long would it take to put in 66,000,000 acres of 
corn? Yet this is the growth of less than a lifetime. The 
enormous increase in the annual production of corn has 
been a matter of slow growth until within the past few 
years, and a very large proportion of this increase has 
been due to the settlement and development of the West- 
ern states. It is less than fifty years since the first corn 
planter was patented in the United States, and even for 
almost a decade thereafter it was not in practical use — 
Farm Implement News. 
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ELEVATOR PLANS WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I desire 
the address of some firms that can give me drawings or 
plans of wheat elevators. 

Yours truly, 

Marionville, Mo. 


C. D. TuRNER. 


CANAL IMPROVEMENT AND THE RING. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I ob- 
serve that a good many people want to see the state of 
New York expend all the way from $500,000 to $5,000,- 
000 on improving the Erie, enlarging the locks, etc. Now 
this is all well enough; but what is the use of fixing up 
that great waterway so long as the elevator extortion con- 
tinues at Buffalo and New York? It simply means that 
navigation is to be improved and a larger amount of grain 
carried for tieir benefit. The place to commence improv- 
ing the canals is at Buffalo and New York by legislation 
reducing the charges, or rather, overcharges, on grain at 
the elevators. Then it will be time enough to commence 
deepening the Erie and enlarging its locks. — 

Yours truly, Pe 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


Lditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Last 
month, as for several years past, I noticed voluminous 
telegraphic accounts of the proceedings of the National 
Board of Trade at Washington, D. C. As I un- 
derstand it, this National Board of Trade is com- 
posed of delegates from the different’ commercial 
organizations of the country. It has absolutely no 
jurisdiction over anything but its own proceedings. 
It only sits as counselor to the Congress of the United 
States, and Ido not remember that even one of its many 
good suggestions has ever been formed into law by Con- 
gress. Of what earthly good is such a body and why 
does it masquerade under its high-sounding title? 

Yours, G. B.A. 


THE WATERWAYS. 

Elitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It would 
seem that the great Western and Northwestern states 
should beable to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon 
Congress to have something of importance done for the 
waterways of the Northwest; and yet, who is sanguiaoe 
enough in the light of past events to hope for anything 
more than a mere driblet from the national treasury as 
compared with what the insignificant streams and har. 
bors of other portions of the country receive. People 
East and South have no conception of the commerce of 
our lakes and their feeders, or what might be their feed- 
ers were a gen2rous or wise policy pursued. To these 
people it appears that they have done their: whole duty 
when they dump a liberal supply of public money into the 
Mississippi to ‘‘improve” it on impossible lines. The 
great river is of course an important factor in Western 
commerce, but compare it and its business with the 
“Soo,” for instance. And yet how grudgingly is money 
voted for really valuable improvements. Chicago ‘‘har- 
bor” has been the recipient of public money. Hasall the 
money ever expended on it done any good? Has it ever 
actually improved the harbor? I trow not; but of course 
Chicago has been able to have a ‘‘pull” on the committee. 
Would it not be well for the entire West to organize a 
“pull” on the treasury. 


Yours, NaAvIs. 


ELEVATOR WORK. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Owing to 
press of business, I have postponed from time to time 
making my report as to where I was, or what I was 
doing. My first work this season was in May and June, 
for H. McKee of Crete, Neb., putting in rock foundation, 
some new machinery, repairing and re-arranging things 
generally. Our second work was in July and August for 
Taylor & Burke of Tobias, Neb., repairing their elevator 
after having moved it from the B. & M. R. R. to the K. 
Cc. & C. R. R., a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 
This was another repair job in which we enlarged dump 


and sink capacity to 1,500 bushels, put in rock foundation, 
using eight carloads of rock, and set in an 8-H. P. engine 
and a 10-H. P. boiler, making all connections. 

In October and November, for Wm. Burke of Friend- 
ville, Neb., we added to his elevator a building, 24x60, 
putting in flax and oats bins; taking out a 10-H. P. engine 
and boiler and putting in a 20-H. P. engine and 30-H. P. 
boiler, and fitting up the same. We finished up our 


season’s work at Milligan, Neb., the last of January, at 
which place I put up one complete job for Burke & Tay 
lor, furnishing all materialand machinery. At this place 
I set in a 10-H. P. stationary engine and 15H. P. boiler. 
Prospects for spring work are very flattering. 
Yours truly, 
Geneva, Neb. 


L. F. PARpDvgE. 


Hi M. Sciple & Co , manufacturers of and dealers in 
engines, boilers, etc., Philadelphia, Pa , are succeeded by 
Thomas P. Conard. 


An Illinois manufacturer recently shipped nine carloads 
of corn shellers to South America, and several to South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands. 


The Canton Iron Roofing Company of Canton, Ohio, 
have issued a handy catalogue illustrating and describing 
their steel and iron roofing, siding and. ceiling, as well as 
their roof paints, water proof sheathing’ papers, etc. We 
are indebted to this company for a very handsome colored 
lithograph. 

The United States Scale Company of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The object of the company is to conduct a general foun- 
dry and machine shop for the gen of all kinds of 
scales. The incorporators are 8. 8. J. Austin, Harvey L, 
Boston and Samuel Garvin. 


The Link Belt Machinery Company of this city report 
that they have been unusually busy in a general way re- 
cently, and especially so in executing orders for friction 
cluches, the Pullman Palace Car Company having bought 
nine at one order a few days ago. The company say 
that business never was better, and that the outlook for 
the future is exceedingly promising. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co. of this city have adopted the 
patent seamless steel elevator bucket, made by the Av- 
ery Elevator Bucket Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for al 
their contracts. The John T. Noye Manufacturing Com 
pany will also hereafter carry a full line of these buckets 
at Minneapolis, Minn The firm write us that they are 
full of work, and anticipate a very large trade the coming 
season. 

Edward P. Allis & Co. recently received an order from 
the Joliet (Ill.) Steel Company to build an 1,800 horse 
power compound Reynolds-Corliss engine for the new 
wire-rod mill of the company. This firm is also building 
a big blowing engine for the Bessemer plant of the Spring- 
field Iron Company of Springfield, Ill., and are putting 
in a new power plant, including two Reynolds-Corliss en- 
gines, for the Milwaukee Cement Company. 


Bcrden, Selleck & Co., of Nos. 48 and 50 Lake street, 
general agents for ‘‘The Harrison Conveyor” for hand- 
ling grain, coal, .ore, cinders, slag, seeds, and all 
similar substances, agents also for house scales, report 
business and trade generally very satisfactory. The sales 
of their Harrison Conveyor are large here, and especially 
so in the East. They have fitted out the Knickerbocker 
Ice and Coal Company of Philadelphia, Pa., with a com- 
plete outfit for handling their coal; also the New River 
Coke Company of Caperton, W. Va; the Fire Creek 
Coal Company of Fire Creek, W. Va.; Coon Valley Coal 
Mining Company of Des Moines, Iowa, and many other 
coal corporations. They have recentiy had their Harrison 
Conveyor adapted for use in coal barges and other large 
coal handling boats; also for coal yards and large bins. 
They can with this improved apparatus unload from 60 to 
100 tons per hour without the use of a shovel or manual 
labor of any kind. 


A. L. Gilbert, the general manager of the Minnesota & 
Dakota Elevator Company, who recently appealed to the 
railroad commission from the grade fixed by the inspector 
on cars of wheat, has withdrawn his appeal. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF GRAIN — 
PRICES. 


The Dundee Advertiser ron an article on the prices of 
grain in Great Britain forthe past hundred years, in 
which the following facts are brought out: In 1788 the 
price of oats was 16s, 1d., or 2d. less than in the present 
year. The price of barley that year was the lowest on 
record, being 23s, 8d., as against 25s. 8d. the average 
price of 1887. Wheat was much higher in proportion, 
being 463, 4d. in that year, or one-half more than in 1887. 
In 1800 wheat suddenly reached an average of 113s. 10d., 
barley of 593. 10d. and oats of 393. 4d. Since 1788 the 
average price of oats has been below 17s. on four years 
only. In the: present year the price is 16s. 3d. Barley 
has been lower than the present price in four years also 
out of the one hundred. Wheat is, with the exception 
of 1866, absolutely the lowest on record. The only years 
in which wheat averaged below 40s. a quarter, previous 
to 1886, were 1881, when the price was 388s. 6d.; and 
1835, when it was 393. 4d. The figures which represent 
the average of 1886 and 1887, 31s. and 32s, 6d., are there- 
fore absolutely lower than anything in the past. 


WHEAT GROWING IN ASIA MINOR. 


Mr. H. M. Jewett, the United States Consul at Sirag, 
Asia Minor, in a letter to the State Departmént at Wash- 
ington, has. given some interesting items in regard to 
wheat culture in that country. He says the seasons are 
much the same as in New England. The summers from 
April to September usually have plenty of rain, and from 
the latter month until the snow comes there are frequent 
showers. The Turkish farmer has no regular time for 
planting. Winter wheat is sown in all months from 
August to December, avd even in that month, too, plow- 
ing and sowing aredone, There has been no improve- 
ment in farming implements. The same kind is used as 
for generations back; aslight framework carrying a point- 
ed stick, sometimes shod with iron, constitutes their plow, 
and the harrowing is done by dragging a beam of wood 
transversely over the ground. The old-fashioned scythes 
and sickles, with the handle and blade set at right angles 
to each other, are employed to cut the grain. A common 
threshing floor is used by all the people of a village. On 
this the grain is spread and a broad piece of wood with 
flints fastened on the under surface is drawn over it, until 
thestraw is cut from the grain. When this is sufficiently 
done the straw is separated by throwing it into the air” 
with a shovel against the wind, and afterward against 
a coarse sieve made of cords. The straw is used as fodder 
for horses and cattle, as no hay is grown. 


THE SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN. 


According to the figures given below, grain carried 
from New York during the year 1887 was almost wholly 
done by foreign vessels. Out of a total of 52,754,497 
bushels, American vessels carried only 283,434 bushels, 
This quantity was carried principally by the steamship 
Illinois; only. one American sailing vessel carried grain 
during the whole year. The nationality of the vessels, 
together with the amounts carried, are as follows: 


British). < o) - wisi isiejeiet» sins sis laiet ose) ese s12 s oin ga 33,091,615 
Bel sdan sais nies once arte se sleet « Wiarate tats) st te 263,129 
Germans. peiscien cise vis tlaiihdn ecto egies See eee 3,727,588 
Brem@h ie esl eisieie/oinle og lea ately slain wee 3,064,025 
DST: RSE ae yer Prarie ic DIENER SASSO Seay ch. mc 2,237,813 
Duteh et toys amseighaem init os aiye eae ate yee rr 1,768,165 
Spamish’. 17 ois gna cise onsielsjnieie 3 elals <siatel ot isls ea 998,841 
Daniele iisie slap ssrgete ttre ss sce Caveats vee Sk 813,276 
Portuguese = ory demas seaiees = be aes tice ee 526,051 
ANISUPLOYD sjeraiayajs (are eres veraieral s 4—:1)ekereeuts aunts 21 hth eee 488,584 
NOnw epianinethe tacts in acre Genie een ee 389,434 
Swed bs esr ialeten ters emcc eateries preter emyrarennestate oe 62,000 
Bravili attests ae be ee en 45,000 

Wotalee saws. sso e tances bh ae Seen 52,754,497 


Out of 52,754,497 bushels of grain exported from this 
port last year, only 1,992,921 bushels were carried by sail- 
ing vessels, while in 1880 sailing vessels carried 63,376,584 
bushels of grain. Great Britain seems almost to have 
foregone the use of sailing vessels, only showing three 
sailing vessels during the year, while 708 English steamers 
loaded grain here in the same time. The disapp2arance 
of sailing vessels from the grain carrying trade seems 
only a question of time. 


: 


Toledo has reduced its elevator charges, and hopes in 
this way to regain some of its lost business from the grain 
sections of Indiana and Illinois. It isa wise course which 
some other points would do well to follow. i : 
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It is estimated that $250,000 worth of grain was raised 
on the unused portion of the public roads in Iowa last 
season. 

The agricultural department fixes the average of Iowa's 
corn crop at afraction over 25 bushels per acre, and that 
of Nebraska at 24. 

The average yield of corn for the United States last 
year was 20.1 bushels to the acre, and of wheat 12.1 
bushels. 

Sioux City, Iowa, proposes to have a far more extensive 
corn pa’ace next year than she had last year. Preliminary 
preparations are already being made. 

Duluth Daily Trade says it is understood that arrange- 
ments are under way which, if completed, will result in 
the shipment of about 2,000,000 bushels of corn to Du- 
luth. 

“Wal, Mirandy,” said Farmer Bascom, “‘the paper says 
we're to hev a bucket shop in town. I’m mighty glad 
on’t, for it’s allus hard to git buckets enough to go ‘round 
in sugar time.” 

It is claimed that there are in private elevators at Chi- 
cago and Joliet about 1,610,000 bushels of wheat, 510,000 
bushels of oats and 30,000 bushels of corn which are not 
included in the visible supply. 

An examination of winter wheat in Western Wisconsin 
shows a small but healthy growth, well protected by the 
snow, and, as the acreage sown was unusually large, 
farmers are hopeful for a heavy yield. 

On several days during January there was no wheat 
taken at New York for export. It is predicted by many 
grain men that there will be no export demand before 
March, and not much then if there is not a lower range 
of values. 

Edw. P. Allis of Milwaukee, Wis., carries $400,000 
insurance on his life, to which he purposes making an 
addition soon. Mr. Allis has been largely insured since 
the early fifties, and considers life insurance a very good 
investment. 

Norman B. Ream, the Chicago grain and stock specu- 
lator, started life as a clerk in a country store. He is now 
forty-three years old and a millionaire. All of his great 
successes have been made in the last ten years, and not a 
few of them in Wall street. : 

A Minnesota farmer last season sowed one and one-half 
bushels of buckwheat on three acres of ground, and after 
keeping out enough flour from the milling of the crop to 
serve his family of four, he sold $50 worth, and, in addi- 
tion, had the shorts and bran left for feed. 

The Dakota farmers who have not frozen to death this 
winter are now contratulating themselves that the heavy 
snow fall is excellent for their wheat and will give it a 
good start in the early spring. It is a good thing when 
people can discern the silver lining of the cloud. 


In the report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
the wheat crop of 1887 is given at 8,616,244 bushels of 
winter wheat, and 662,257 bushels of spring wheat, mak- 
ing a total of 9,278,401 bushels. Cornis put at 75,791,- 
454 bushels; rye at 1,926,335 bushels, and oats at 46,727,- 
418 bushels. 


It is predicted that the wheat area throughout the West 
will be greatly reduced the coming year: In Missouri 
alone the decrease will be 1,048,114 acres less than last 
year. This is due partly to the protracted drouth, which 
interfered with the fall sowing, and partly to the low 
prices of wheat. 


The Secretary of State for Michigan in his January 
report, bised upon information from 775 crop correspond- 
ents, representing 14,186 acres of wheat, 7,578 acres of 
oats, 7,486 ac:e3 of corn and 14,267 acres of hay, computes 
the net cost of producing and marketing an acre of wheat 


“at $10.76 or 674c. per bushel, 5c. higher than in 1886 


because of the diminished yield. In the Northern coun- 
ties the net cost is diminished by the higher value of the 


straw. The cost of other crops per bushel was 28.6c. for 
oats, 23.8c. for corn per bushel of ears, and hay $4.57 per 


ton. During last December 831,532 bushels of wheat 
were marketed at mills and elevators in Michigan, or 
about 2,500,000 less than in December, 1886. - 


A Norton, Kansas, farmer has been discovered in a 
neat little trick. He would haul a load of corn to town 
with three horses,.and after weighing the load with the 
three horses attached, would unload, unhitch one horse 
and have the wagon and only two horses weighed. He 
was found out and compelled to pay up. 


The Rock Island R. R. Company will furnish seed 
wheat and corn to the farmers in Kansas where crops 
were short last year. The company will ship the grain 
from Northern Iowa, and will charge nothing for trans- 
portation. The notes of the farmers at a low rate of in- 
terest will be taken in payment for the seed. 


The St. Paul Pronecr Press says: ““There were 500,000 
barrels of cotton-seed oil produced last year, of which 
Chicago took 200,000 barrels, the bulk.of it being used 
by the lard refiners. No wonder the American hog is 
discouraged when he sees the enormous product labeled, 
‘Pure Leaf Lard,’ and sighs for protection.” 


The cotton-seed oil monopoly pay from $7 to $8 per 
ton for the seed. Now comes along a Yankee who has 
invented a machine, by which the cotton-seed can be 
cleaned of the lint adhering to it, and so prepared for ship- 
ment to Europe where it commands $25 per ton. We fear 
that ‘“‘pure leaf lard” will have to go up in price. 


A corn show was held in connection with the winter 
meeting of the State Agricultural Society at Lincoln, 
Neb. The showing was not large, but very satisfactory 
for a beginning, and the quality of grain was very fine. 
A request was made to have the exhibit sent East, which 
will be done. A number of prizes were awarded. 


Jacob Miller of Monmouth, Il] , has sued the Board of 
Trade firm of Gregg, Son &Co., Chicago, for an ac- 
counting of purchases and sales of grain in his behalf in 
the past five years. He claims to have paid about $10,- 
000 in commissions and that the firm has not accounted 
to him for what they have done with the money so paid. 


The Dakota Railroad Commission reports that during 
the past year it has licensed 241 elevators, with a capacity 
of over 8,000,000 bushels. In addition, 265 elevators 
have applied for licenses, and 308 are doing private busi- 
ness. The commission earnestly requests farmers to 
build their own granaries, and market their wheat at their 
leisure. ; 

“Georgey, behave yourself!” said the little girl, 
severely, to her younger brother, who was throwing snow- 
balls at people on the street, yelling like a young Indian, 
squaring off at imaginary foes, and otherwise conducting 
himself in a boisterous manner: ‘‘Behave yourself! Folks 
will think you’re a member of the Board of Trade!”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Over thirteen million bushels of barley were imported 


- into this country during the calender year, while in 1886 


the home production was 59,000,000 bushels. The 
regions in which barley may be most profitably grown 
have their prices fixed in the great market which Cana- 
dian producers can reach by water while most of our 
own producers cannot. 


Capt. J’rindiville, the well-known vessel owner of 
Chicago, says there is more tonnage lying at Chicago this 
winter than he has ever before seen, and while there may 
not be so many vessels, their capacity is greater. He 
predicts that the early spring fleet will clear for Buffalo 
with about 4,000,000 bushels of grain, the largest grain 
fleet ever seen in the world. 


T. A. Kelly, a resident of Cleveland, O., and a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, has been suspended for 
sixty days for cutting commissions. It is said the evi- 
dence against him was supplied by a telegraph operator, 
and some members of the Board declare that the Mer- 
chants’ League is paying $1,000 to every person who fur- 
nishes evidence to convict violators of the rules. 


A Chester (Pa.) gentleman tells an interesting story of 
the manner in which a Delaware county farmer got rid 
of crows. He was greatly troubled by the depredation 
of these birds, and all the means to drive them away per- 
manently having failed, he tried an original plan. Tak- 
ing a half peck or more of corn he soaked it thoroughly 
in whisky and then scattered the cereal along the fence of 
the field chiefly visited by the feathered thieves. He 
soon had a number of crows eating the doctored corn, 
and as they didn’t fly away he went to observethe effect of 
the dose. He found every crow drunk, some lying over 
on their sides, others tottering around in a maudlin at- 


tempt to fly. He could have killed every one, but re- 
solved to await the outcome of the drunk. Gradually 
the birds recovered, and one by one flew unsteadily away. 
During the remainder of the season the farmer was not 
troubled by a single crow. 


The winter wheat in Michigan has so far been well pro- 
tected by an average depth of eight inches of snow in the 
southern, and of twenty-seven inches in the porthern part 
of the state. Two lundred and eighty-four elevators 
report 547,460 bushels of wheat marketed in January, and 
6,485,789 bushels on hand; 28 per cent. of the 1887 crop 
has been marketed since Aug. 1. 


The present scarcity of potatoes and their consequent 
high price, brings to mind the prophecy of anold Yankee 
farmer made some years ago. He said, ‘Ihis larnin’ 
ev'ry girl to play on the pianner and ev'ry boy to be a 
bookkeeper, will make pertaters $5 a bushel afore many 
years.” When it comes to be a question between 
“‘pertaters” and “‘pianners” give us the first every time. 


A careful estimate made of the amount of corn on the 
B. & M. Railroad tracks in Nebraska, Feb. 1, shows only 
1,600,000 bushels against 6,400,000 bushels of one year 
ago. This is a serious falling off. There is but little 
corn now sent from Nebraska to Chicago or Hastern 
markets, most of it being required in Kansas and the 
South and Southwest. But little grain is moving at 
present. 


The following is the statement of the visible supply of 
grain in store and afloat on Saturday, Feb. 11, as issued 
by the New York Produce Exchange: Wheat, 40,287,617 
bushels—decrease, 799,027 bushels; corn, 8,339,156 bushels 
—increase, 522,086 bushels; oats, 5,181,537 bushels—de- 
crease, 221,231 bushels; rye, 361,283 bushels—decrease, 
2,185 bushels; barley, 2,803,169 bushels—decrease, 25,990. 
bushels. 


‘The Hon. Richard Thompson of Indiana receives $24,- 
000 year as the chairman for this country of the De 
Lesseps Panama Canal Company. This plum is equal in 
size to the ‘‘Little Jack Horner plum” of nursery fame, 
and is probably obtained with as little exertion as was 
that of Jack who sat in a corner eating his Christmas pic. 
He stuck in his thumb, pulled out a plum, and said ‘‘Oh! 
what a good boy am I.” 


A prominent official of the Atchison and Topeka 
system, is reported as saying that his company has decided 
to buy 100,000 bushels of wheat and ship it to Western 
Kansas for spring seed. The company will charge 
nothing for transportation and sell it at cost, taking notes 
from the farmers, due in one year at 3 percent. He 
thinks the action of his company will be duplicated by 
the Missouri Pacific Company. 


James McCloud of Eureka, Minn., the present occu- 
pant of the old McCloud homestead farm, which is seven 
miles southwest of that place, has a relic of former days 
in the shape of an old-style wagon. The then owner, 
“Uncle” Billy McCloud, used to haul corn with it to Chi- 
cago, and he has hauled as much as 100 bushels at a trip. 
It is considerably the worse for wear, but is still used to 
do chores with.—Pioneer Press. 


The Detroit Tridwne thinks it lucky that free trade is 
not the rule at present, as if it were not for the 20 cents 
duty on wheat the 2,000 carloads now lying blockaded on 
the Canada Pacific, between Winnipeg and Port Arthur, 
could be unloaded at our mills at a much lower price 
than our Western farmers could afford to sell their grain 
for, aud in fact would lower the price of wheat in every 
wheat growing state in the Union. 


The notes given by confiding farmers all over the coun- 
try about a year ago to the Bohemian oat swindlers are 
maturing, and as a result suits are springing up in court 
about as thickly as the oats themselves, and promise to 
cost quite as much as the clever sharpers promised to pay 
per bushel for the product of their seed. The Michigan 
Supreme Court has just declined to order the payment of 
such a note, a decision which it seems would be only just 
and right in all such cases. 


The Mansbury barley, which has been the subject of 
experiment at the Wisconsin Experimental Station, came 
originally from China. It is one of the heaviest grained 


‘barleys, but as it is. difficult to separate from the awn, 


does not weigh so well as it should. It is a six-rowed 
variety, and usually does not ripen so early as the ordi- 
nary kind, though at the station, it ripened the earliest of 
any kind tried. Possibly, as the report suggests, it is 
running out. The drought last season was very severe on 
the barley crop. The Melon barley, a new variety sent 
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was made of the husk and the features delicately penciled. | has helped this increase in the foreign exports of flou 


out from Washington, yielded best, or at the rate of 
forty-two bushels per acre. 

On Feb. 1 there were in San Francisco city warehouses 
29,582 tons of wheat, 35,342 tons of barley, 2,001 tons of 
oats, 478 tons of corn and 100 tons of bran. Receipts 
during January, 1888, were in tons: Wheat 6,050, barley 
2,339, oats 1,059, and corn 2,669. Stocks of wheat in 
Port Costa and San Francisco city warehouses decreased 
during January, 1888, 85,793 tons. 

The omission of a punctuation mark is sometimes a seri- 
ous matter, as witness the following incident: Some 
years ago a merchant in the West telegraphed to another 
in an Eastern city: ‘‘Am offered 10,000 bushels of wheat» 
on your account at $1. ShallI buy, or is it too high? 
The reply came: ‘‘No price too high,”’ when he intended 
tosay: ‘No. Price too high.” The omission of the 
period cost the Western merchant $1,000. 

An Indianapolis paper says that grain dealers and flour- 
ing mills in that city and St. Louis, and many other points, 
are being seriously affected by the rate wars in the North- 
west, the low rates given from the Northwest to Eastern 
markets, enabling the millers in the former section to 
undersell those in the Southera portions where they are 
obliged to pay full value to get their flour and grain to 
the Eastern markets ort) export it. A number of mills 
in both the cities mentioned have shut down. 

The final official reports of crops for 1887 show that the 
value of the corn crop of the South was $27,800,000 
greater than in 1886. If we omit Kentucky, which hada 
short corn crop on account of the severe drouth, the 
other Southern states produced about 42,000,000 bushels 
more of corn in 1887 than in 1886. "In Virginia there was 
an increase of 5,000,000 bushels, North Carolina 8,600,- 
000 bushels, South Carolina 2,300,000 bushels, Georgia 
800,000 bushels; Alabama nearly 5,000,000 bushels, Mis- 
sissippi 7,000,000 bushels, Louisiana 3,600,000 bushels, 
and Texas 7,000,000 bushels. 

Says the 7Zridune: There is room for an expression of 
regret that the Board of Trade of this city does not catch 
some of the whales as well as the small fry who break its 
rules about commissions. A difference of opinion as to 
the value of the rules in question may be honestly enter- 
tained, but there ought to be none in regard to treating all 
alike, and a great deal of tall fibbing must be indulged in 
by men who send orders to trade, or some of the biggest 
men on the Board do without question that for which the 
little ones are made to suffer. 


Mr. Samuel Benner of Ohio, prophet, prophesies in this 
way: According to the weather diagram in my prophecies, 
the summer of 1888 will be dry and hot, affecting the 
crops, and probably causing more damage than the heat 
of 1887. This will have a depressive influence on railroad 
securities, making the coming fall—September, October 
aud November—a good time to buy stocks for an invest- 
ment to run a few years. We have passed the low point 
for grain and provisions, and prices for these products 
will take a higher range for several years to come. 


The average value of the wheat crops of the United 
States per acre has been in 1880, $12.48; in 1881, $12 12; 
in 1882, $11.99; in 1883, $10.52; in 1884, $8.38; in 1885, 
$8.05; in 1886, $8.54; in 1887, $8.25. The value in 1887 
is the lowest of all the eight years with the exception of 
1885. The annnal average aggregate value of the last 
eight wheat crops of the United States is $373,794,413, 
against $327,407,258 for the preceding ten years. The 
average area for the last eight years has been 37,166,453 
acres, against 25,187,414 average area for the preceding 
ten years. 

A few days before Christmas a prominent gentleman of 
this city received a letter from his sister stating that on 
Christmas eve he might expect, asa guest, a lady friend 
of hers, a Miss Cornelia Shock, who would pass a few 
days at his house. The gentleman and his wife thought 
the sister had taken something of a liberty to send a 
stranger to them at the time of the year of all others 
when families prefer to be devoted to each other and to 
intimate friends. However, they put the best face pos- 
sible on the matter, the guest chamber was prepared, and 
extra arrangements made for the comfort and pleasure of 
the expected visitor. Christmas eve arrived and the 8 Pp. 
M. train, but no visitor. The 11 o’clock train failed to 
bring her, and all wondered where she could be. Monday 
morning the expressman left a package at the house. In 
the package was a long box and from that box came Miss 
Cornelia Shock. In other words, the young woman was 


constructed from the ‘‘shockings” of corn. The beauti- 
ful long yellow hair came from the corn-silk. The face 


The costume was elaborate. It was a toilet worthy of 
Worth himself, but made entirely of the corn. The 
whole thing was not only creditable to the maker, it was 
a work that an artist might well be proud of. Those 
who have seen her speak of Miss Cornelia Shock in the 
highest terms.—Portland Press. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
has brought suit against Charles S. Wycoff for an alleged 
irregularlty in a wheat deal. It appears that during 
August and September, 1886, the defendant delivered to 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Campbell, 1,750 
bushels of wheat, selling the same for $1,050. It was 
learned soon after that the grain was subject to a chattel 
mortgage held by the Citizens’ National Bank of Fergus 
Falls, and given by E. W. Giddings. The bank sued the 
elevator company and recovered a verdict. The elevator 
company now sues Wycoff for the value of the grain, and 
for $450 additional for damages and expenses. 

Secretary Smith, in the Toledo Market Report, thinks 
there are entirely too many statistics given in regard to 
wheat in store; that, not content with statements of accu- 
mulations in store, the contents of every little interior 
grain depository is given. This generally represents the 
surplus of the farmer, which is taken to the elevators at 
harvest time and kept there. It has become common to 
estimate these stocks, and by deducting the movements 
from the country by rail, show that the farmers have, 
beside all this stock, a large surplus. In this way the 
amount of wheat is duplicated and prices correspondingly 
depressed. According to Mr. Smith, we are getting to 
know too much. 


GRAIN TRADE OF NEW YORK, BAL- 
TIMORE AND MONTREAL. 


The flour and grain trade of New York in 1887 shows 
receipts of 118,794,374 bushels, being 4,631,226 bushels 
less than in 1886. The exports in 1887 were 73,827,279 
bushels, being 1,915,248 bushels more than in 1886. The 
receipts in 1887 were 1,137,435 bushels more than in 1885, 
and 12,236,690 bushels more than in 1884. The exports 
in 1887 were 5,322,180 bushels more than in 1885 and 
9,188,538 bushels more than in 1884. The receipts in 
1887 were larger of wheat and flour and oats, and smaller 
of corn. Differential rail rates are said to have turned a 
large quantity of flour in 1887 through Baltimore, the 
increase in that city in 1887 on 1886 being 1,233,069 bar- 
rels, against an increrse of 761,534 barrels at New York. 


RECEIPTS FLOUR AND GRAIN AT NEW YORK FOUR YEARS 
ENDED DEC. 31. 


Calendar years. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Flour bbls....... 5,988,855 5,970,627 5,591,496 6,353,030 
Cornmeal, bbls... 370,767 =: 195,977 379,622 374,891 
Oatmeal, pkgs... . 77,967 99,581 82,195 82,195 

36,864,761 24,829,458 41,595,290 45,247,995 
19,488,523 38,257,144 33,796,666 20,230,822 


18,167,287 26,236,970 20,139,776 22°146,360 


4,223,732 4,260,713 4,367,475 4,199}024 

4,284,831 700,290 257,037 450,944 

284,305 324,598 492,572 343,388 

Beans, bush...... 270,900 406,652 491,652 345,592 
Buckwheat, bush. $8,850 29,626 14,300 20,975 
Malt, bush....... 4,046,137 4,264,786 4,690,517 4,816,980 


Total grain, bush. $7,639,326 98,810,237 105,845,285 97,802,030 
Flour to bush.... 26,949,848 26,867,822 25,161,732 28,588,635 
Meal to bush..... 1,948,510 1,978,880 274187633 2'403,709 
Grand total bush. 116,557,684 127,656,939 133,425,650 128,794,374 


EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM NEW YORK FOUR 


YEARS. 

Calendar years. 1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Flour, bbls....... 3,907,021 3,655,243 3,482,310 4,154,367 
Cornmeal, bbls... 114,516 151,754 120,668 115,527 
Oatmeal, pkgs.... 33,637 59,265 41,926 8,141 


Wheat, bush..... 28,687,262 16,786,139 32,601,670 41,385,989 
Corn, bush....... 11,862,158 26,648,531 21,078,065 12,299,412 
Oats, bush....... 2,456,219 6,260,181 761,713 151,628 
Barley, bush 76,343 12,004 $6,629 46,264 
Rye, bush 4,846,088 655,155 279,621 356,847 
Peas, bush....... 172,667 189,782 3,368 195,896 
Beans, bush...... 98,062 176,457 156,665 144,482 


Total grain, bush. 48,198,899 50,738,259 
Flour to bush.... 15,628,084 16,448,594 
Meal to bush..... 861,708 1,318,196 ‘943.858 552,059 


Grand total, bush. 64,688,691 68,505,049 71,911,984 73,827,229 


The flour and grain trade of Baltimore for four years 
shows a gain in both receipts and exports. _ The receipts 
in 1887 were 39,252,208 bushels, being 293,817 bushels 
more than in 1886, 4,951,509 bushels larger than in 1885, 
and 6,047,229 more than in 1884. The exports in 1887 
were equal 31,722,658 bushels, being 168,548 bushels 
larger than in 1886, 8,790,832 bushels more than in 1885, 
and 7,924,622 bushels more than in 1884. The gain in 
the exports of flour in 1887 over 1886 was equal to 6,463,- 
940 bushels of wheat. There was in 1887, as compared 
with 1886, a decrease in the exports of corn of 6,790,311 
bushels. The differential rail rates in Baltimore’s favor 


55,297,731 54,580,518 
15,670,395 18,694,652 


from that port. ; 


RECEIPTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN AT BALTIMORE FOR FOUR 
YEARS ENDED DEC. 31. 


Calendar years 1884. 1885. - 1886. 1887. 
Flour, bbls....... 1,200,598 1,589,063 1,928,194 3,161,263 
Cornmeal, bblsta.. a) &..~ . seo aes 46,194 eee 
Wheat, bush..... 17,781,459 8,414,114 12,310,584 13,150,486 
Corn, bush....... 7,149,974 15,948,669 15,099,869 9,126, 
Oats, bush....... 1,663,277 1,801,794 1,809,258 1,810,280 
Barley, bush..... 303,788 424,946 422,869 493,479 
Rye, bush........ 685,092 294,289 247,154 111,648 
Malt, bush....... 218,695 266,100 205,587 333,929 
Peas, bush..c5..0° wus 6 <0, Se Tans 


27,802,285 27,149,912 
5,402,691 7,150,784 
Meal to bush: 4.2) wigie.: (coed coe ; 

a “ 


Grand total, bush, 33,204,976 34,300,696 38,958,388 39,252,205 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM BALTIMORE FOUR 


Total grain, bush. 


30,095,271 25,026,521 
Flour to bush.... 8,676, 


steeee 


YEARS. 

Calendar years. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Flour, bbis....... 444,249 1,051,262 1,642,286 3,078,717 
Cornmeal, bbls... 954 1,331 725 976 
Wheat, bush..... 16,524,524 4,540,320 10,194,354 10,682,336 
Corn, bush....... 5,051,695 13,588,080 13,965,342 7,175,030 
Oats, bush....... 900 33,620 1,160 1,160 
Barley, ‘bush: ?s20g ¢ose. me 75 WO ate 
Rye, bush........ 397,980 83,728 | eee 


21,975,099 18,195,823 * 
1,999,121 4,730,679 _ 7,390,287 13,854,227 
Meal to bush..... 3,816 5,324 


Grand total, bush. 23,978,036 22,931,826 31,554,113 31,722,658 


In 1887 the receipts of grain at Montreal were 1,436,928 
bushels less than in 1886, and the exports were 2,301,280 
bushels less than in 1886. In 1887 receipts were 4,148,- 
987 bushels more than in 1885, and 2,444,505 bushels 
more than in 1884. In the exports of 1887 there is an 
excess over 1885 of 4,051,971 bushels, and 3,818,449 
bushels over 1884. Grain received via Lake Superior 
and che Canadian Pacific Railroad is contributing to the 
growth of that city’s grain trade. 


RECEIPTS FLOUR AND GRAIN AT MONTREAL FOUR YEARS 
ENDED DEC. 31. 


Total grain, bush. 
Flour to bush.... 


Calendar years. 1884. 1885. 1886, 1887. 
Flour, bbls....... 1,152,789 800,788 888,712 949,682 
Corn and oatmeal, 

packages..... 60,617 100,561 63,113 43,087 
Wheat, bush..... 5,301,137 5,566,247 7,455,413 10,678,714 
Corn, bush....... 3,590,585 2,419,581 4,858,667 1,264,921 
Oats, bush....... $44,168 1,580,897 1,970,464 1,107,292 
Barley, bush..... 238,664 155,227 181,159 138,621 
Rye, bush........ 121,229 42,972 30,687 85,575 
Peas, Dash. 22. 2 1,971,271 2,446,846 2,602,938 2,343,198 
Total grain, bush. 12,067,004 12,211,070 17,099,328 15,918,321 
Meal to bush..... 5787 402,244 694, 473,957 
Flour to bush.... 5,187,551 3,603,546 3,999,204 4,273,569 
Grand total, bush. 17,921,342 16,216,860 21,792,775 20,365,847 
EXPORTS FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM MONTREAL, FOUR 

YEARS, 

Calendar years. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Flour, bbls....... $44,019 679,426 736,968 922,565 
Corn and oatmeal, 

packages. ... 86,566 115,465 T6407 43,017 
Wheat, bush..... 3,967,457 4,221,283 7,035,122 9,168,898 
Corn, bush....... 3,316,053 2,378,892 4,545,503 1,246,678 
Oats, bush........ 259,067 1,469,016 2,037,054 514,273 
Barley, bush...... 98,327 79,767 14,581 59,792 
Rye, bush........ 145,763 37,669 69,226 111,623 
Peas, bush....... 1,943,103 2,562,329 2,800,312 2,605,758 


Total grain, bush. 9,729,770 10,748,95@ 16,501,798 13,707,017 
Meal to bush..... 974,000 461,860 ‘803,330 461,644 
Flour to bush...- 3,798,020 3,057,417 3,316,356 4,151,543 


Grand total, bush. 14,501,855 14,268,233 20,621,484 18,320,204 
— Bradstreet’s. 


THE WAYS OF USING CORN. 


The consumption of corn, when that grain is abundant 
and cheap, and its consumption when selling at current 
prices, are two altogether different things. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the American farmer is more Javish in 
the use of his corn than with any other considerable crop 
which he produces; and it is safe to say that enough is 
wasted in years of plenty to fully make up the shortage in 
years of scarcity. But howdifferent it is this winter! It 
is almost astonishing how far a little corn may be made to 
go under such conditions as now rule, and really how little 
corn is now being bought for feeding purposes by those 
who are poorly supplied. Taking this grain as it is now 
being used, there will no doubt be plenty to ‘‘ go round” 
until the crop of 1888 is in market—just because so many 
have determined each for himself that what he has shall 
be enough to see him through. 

There will no doubt be a good deal of stinting of feed, 
in the practice of false economy; and yet there isa 
legitimate economizing in the dispensing of corn Ww. is 
clearly practicable and which is now being studied to ad- 
vantage by many thousands of men who will read. these 
lines. The occasional recurrence of a short corn 
brings with it many lessons which could be retained 
followed to great advantage at other times, but which, un- 
fortunately, are too apt to be forgotten.—Vational Stoe: 
man, : 
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Fires, Casualties, Etc. [& 
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a F, Thompson, grain dealer, Tennessee, Ill., has 
ed. 


William Boggs, broom manufacturer, St. Louis, Mo., 


_ is dead. 


James Russell, of the firm of Tracy & Russell, brewers, 
New York City, has died. 


F. Stecker, proprietor of the New York brewery at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has died. 


John L. Fitzgerald of the grain firm of Fitzgerald, 
Wilson & Co., Camden, N. J., has died. 


“The decease is announced of E. K. Warren, of the firm 
of E. K. Warren & Son, brewers, Rochester, N. Y. 


Crowe & Co.’s elevator at Carberry, Man., burst Jan. 
18, scatte:ing 3,000 bushels of wheat over the ground. 


During the recent blizzard the Northern Pacific and 
Christian elevators at New Rockford, Dak., both burned. 


Robert Foote’s granary and contents at Buffalo, Wy, 
Ty., were destroyed by fire Jun. 25, Loss $1,200; fully 
insured. 


L:hman Huchberger, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died on Jan. 18, at his residence in this city, 
aged 56 years. 


Robert H. Goodfellow, formerly connected with the 
elevator and grain business at Green Bay, Wis., died at 
his residence in Chicago, Jan. 21, of erysipelas. 


The elevator of Archer & Howe at Raymond, Dak., 
collapsed recently owing to the unusual weight of snow 
on the roof. The building contained 13,000 bushels of 
grain. 


“B. Moore, an employe at D. B. & J. W. Peters’ grain 
elevator at Galloway, Ohio, was seriously injured re- 
cently by being caught in the machinery while putting a 
belt on a shaft. 


The malt house of Charles G. Curtis at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire on Feb. 8. Forty thousand bushels 
of malt were consumed. The loss of $60,000 is fully 
covered by insurance. 


©. H. Goodsell, the well-known elevator inspector of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., slipped on the icy pavement in 
front of the Grand Hotel in that city on the 6th inst. and 
broke his left leg above the ankle. 


_§. A. Bernheimer, a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, died at his home in that city on Feb. 5, from 
The deceased was well known 
and popular member of the Exchange. 


Scott Linn, the well-known broker on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at his residence in this city Feb. 7, 
aged 36 years. His illness was of very short duration, 
and his death a great shock to his many friends. 


Henry Pritzlaff of the firm of Miller & Pritzlaff, grain 
dealers, Watertown, Wis., anda leading citizen of that 
city, died Feb. 6, aftera brief illness. Ie was a native of 
Pomerania, Prussia, and was 63 years of age at the time 
of his death. 


George Longgood, an employe at the B. & O. elevators 
at Locust Point, Md., while on his way home from work 
Feb. 3 was run over by an engine on the railroad and in- 
stantly killed. Mr. Longgood was thirty-five years old 
and leaves a widow and several children, 


Roblin & Atkinson’s warehouse at La Riviere, Man., 
burst recently and about 1,200 bushels of grain were 
spilled. The loss will be confined to the damage to the 
warehouse and the cost of cleaning what little of the 
wheat will have become mixed with the snow. 


Anton Heebe died at Dubuque, Iowa, Jan. 23. He was 
the owner of the first brewery building in that state, and 
established himself in Dubuque in 1847. His brewery in 
that city is the largest establishment of the kind in the 
state, representing an investment of $200,000. 


John Van Boskerck, a member of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and an employe of McIntyre & Wardell, 
in their flour department, died at New Smyrna, Fla , 
Jan. 30, where he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
He was 27 years of age at the time of his death. 


Wau. E. Fletcher, ex-Superintendent of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died at his home in that city Jan. 28, 
He had been an employe of 
the Exchange for twenty-three years, having commenced 
as a messenger boy, and by close and faithful attention to 


his duties gradually rose to the highest position in the as- 


sociation. He had been sick for several weeks, and his 
death was due to consumption. 


; 4 _ Theron Pardee, formerly of Bloomington, Ill., died_at 


his residence in Chicago, Jan. 19, aged 71 years. He 
e to Chicago from New York in 1841, and engaged in 
egraintrade He built the first elevator in the city. 
quently, he was a marine underwriter, the agent 

the Troy & Oswego propeller line, afterward becom- 
ga member of the firm of McCormick, Ogden & Co., 


reaper builders. Between 1858 and 1864 he was cashier 
of the McLean County Bank. Since the latter date he 
has resided in Chicago. t 


The35-horse power boiler in Geo. Kastner & Co.’s grain 
elevator and feed mill at Janesville, Wis., exploded Jan. 
20, killing two men, Byron Kennedy and James Bracken. 
The mill had not been in operation for several weeks, and 
the men were using the boiler room to dress poultry in. 
They had evidently fired up the boiler to heat the build- 
ing. The boiler had been condemned as unsafe three 
years prior to the explosion, and pieces of it found were 
almost as thin as paper. The loss is $5,000, on which 
there is $1,500 ivsurance. 


The boiler at the Novelty Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., 
exploded about three o’clock on the afternoon of Jan 20, 
blowing the engine-house into atoms. The boiler was 
carried across the Missouri Pacific tracks, ripping up the 
rails as it went, demolishing a box car and finally striking 
the end of a sleeping car attached to a train. Fortu- 
nately, no one was hurt. The boiler was located in a small 
brick engine-house adjoining the elevator proper. It had 
not been in operation for a couple of days. but the extreme 
cold weather had made it necessary to keep some fire in 
the furnace by what is known as ‘‘banking,” to keep the 
boiler and the pipes from freezing. The attaches of the 
building had gone out of the engine-house about ten 
minutes before the explosion occurred, thus saving a 
number of lives. The elevator, in which over 100,000 
bushels of grain are stored, was not damaged in any 
respect. Andrew J. Mundis, the engineer, had been ia 
the employ of the elevator since 1883, and is a licensed 
engineer. He said there was no large pressure at the time 
of the explosion. The steam rarged from ten to forty 
pounds—the latter pressure being used when it was neces- 
sary to warm up and the fires were well banked. He 
had filled the boiler with water between one and two 
o’clock, and there were three full gauges of water. The 
loss to the elevator company is about $3,000. 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change have advanced to $1,600. 


Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange of 
New York have declined to $1,575. 


The last sale reported of a Chicago Board of Trade 
membership was at $1,850, seller paying transfer charges, 
buyer paying this year’s assessment. 


A stock company with $50,000 capital is being formed 
to erect asix-story building at Fort Worth, Tex., 75x100 
feet, for the Board of Trade. The cost will be $100,000. 
E. E. Chase or E. 8. Gard can give information. 


It is said that the New York Produce Exchange will 
hereafter send instantaneous quotations of the New York 
grain markets to Duluth and other cities, the presumable 
object being to increase outside speculation at New York 
by turning Chicago business to that city. 


The Winnipeg (Man.) Grain and Produce Exchange 
now numbers forty-seven members. It is the intention 
soon to advance the entrance fee from $15 to $50, and the 
figures may reach $100 by the end of the year. So far a 
few members have been admitted who are not grain men, 
but it is not the intention of the Association to carry this 
principle far. 


A Denver paper says that the new president of the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce came to that city nine years 
ago, nearly dead with consumption and with only five 
dollars in his pocket. He applied for a job as section- 
hand on the Rio Grande Railroad, but was given a $75 
clerkship in the office of that company. He is now one 
of the wealthiest men in that city. His money was made 
in real estate. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Owen Fargusson; 
vice-president. A. D. ‘thompson; directors, M. J. Forbes, 
W. W. Davis, G. G. Barnum; committee on arbitration, 
W. T. Hooker, J. A. Dewey, O. H. Simonds; committee 
on appeals, C. H. Graves, F. A. Gooding. J. H. Smith; 
commiltee on inspection, Geo. Rupley, A. Bailey, M. J. 
Davis, Nelson Hoople, Ward ‘mes. 


The new board of directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have appointed the following standing committees 
for 1888: Executive Committee—Seaverns, Parker, Mc- 
Crea. Finance—McCrea, Hamill, Richard-on. Mem- 
bership—Henderson, Montague, Schuyler. Rooms— 
Seaverns, Bailey, Rogers. Market Reports—Parker, 
Singer, Brosseau. Provision Inspection—Singer, Bots- 
ford, Hately, Chapin, Robertson. Flour Inspection— 
Montague, Eckhart, Crocker, Pieser, Norton. Flaxseed 
Inspection—Schuyler, Henderson, Foss, Wright, Lawton. 
Other Inspection—Henderson, Eckhart, Hamill. Clear- 
ing House—Kammerer, Brosseau, Rogers. Real Estate— 
Brosseau, Singer, Wright, Krammerer, Eckhart, Rich- 
ardson. Rules—Wright, Richardson, Eckhart. Legal 
Advice—Hamill, Steever, Rawleigh. Transportation— 
Wright, Schuyler, Moore, Hately, Seymour, Beebe, 


Dousman, Clark, Howe. Commissions—Bailey, Parker, 
Schuyler. Warehouses—Rogers, Henderson, Steever. 
Weighing—Steever, Montague, Rawleigh. Miscellane- 
oe Ceara McCrea, Steever, Kammerer, Raw- 
eigh. 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
was held Feb. 7. J. H. Ashdown, the retiring president, 
in his annual report, made special reference to the alarm- 
ing state of affairs caused by the Canadian Pacific mon- 
opoly; and pointed out the great loss the country would 
sustain through the present blockade in wheat. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: G. F. Galt, president; 
James Redmond, vice-president; E. D. Powis, treasurer, 
and Charles N. Bell, secretary. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions on the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs in the country. 


A special meeting of the Toronto, Can., Board of 
Trade for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year was held Jan. 25. Mr. W. D. Matthews, Jr., was 
unanimously elected president. Mr. Matthews has held 
the position heretofore, as well as that of vice president, 
and also president of the Corn Exchange. He served for 
years as examiner in grain and as member of the Board 
of Arbitration, and is now one of the examiners of grain 
for the Province of Ontario. D. R. Wilkie was elected 
vice-president, J. I. Davison second vice-president and G. 
M., Rose was re-elected’ treasurer. Among the new mem- 
bers elect d was Samuel Harold, a grain merchant. 


The splendid building of the Peoria Board of Trade 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 29. It was built in 1875 at a 
cost of $95,000, and was four stories high, surmounted 
with a tower and clock. It was owned by a stock com- 
pany, in which the Board of Trade held a controlling in- 
terest. The first two stories were leased as offices, and 
were occupied by the Western Union and the Postal Tele- 
graph Companies, and a number of agencies for the fast 
freight lines. The third floor was used for the daily ses- 
sions of the Board of Trade, and for offices of its em- 
ployes. The hall was a very fine one, being 104 feet in 
length, 61 feet wide and 35 feet high. Several firemen 
were badly injured by the falling of the heavy slate roof. 
The fire is supposed to have been caused by an explosion 
of the boiler used in heating the building, the flames run- 
ning up the elevat’r. The total loss on the building and 
its contents—of which scarcely anything was saved—will 
probably reach $150,000. 


A YANKEE HUSKING. 


Written in 1793. 


And now, the cornhouse filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come, 
A frolic scene, where work and mirth and play 
Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 
Where the huge heap lies centered in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall. 
Brown, corn-fed nymphs and strong, hard-handed beaux, 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round, 
The laws of husking every wight can tell, 
And sure no laws he ever kept so well; 
For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 
With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swains; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 
She walks the round and culls one favorite beau, 
Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sports, as are the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains; 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 
And he that gets the last ear wins the day, 
Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her care 
The well-earned feast to hasten and prepare. 
The sifted meal already waits her hand, 
The milk is strained, the bowls in orcer stand; 
The fire flames high; and as a pool that takes 
The headlong stream which o’er the milldam breaks, 
Foams, roars and rages with incessant toils, 
Se the vexed cauldron rages, roars and boils. 
First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire sue lets it stand, 
To stir it well demands a stronger hand. 
The husband takes histurn, and round and round 
The ladle flies. At last the toil is crowned 
When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

—Jean Barlow. 


KANSAS CROPS FOR 1887. 


Major Wm. Sims of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture has issued his quarterly report of the crops and 
their value for 1887. He says the great drouth of the past 
season has rendered the year the most unfavorable known 
to Kansas farmers since 1874, but though the yield of 
cereals has been small, enough has been raised to meet 
the requirements of the people. The total number of 
acres of winter wheat sown in the state was 1,298,619; the 
number of acres harvested was 738,199, the value of which 
was $5,352,562.75. The value of the spring wheat grown 
was $406,986.85. The total product of corn was 75.791,- 
454 bushels, the total value of which is $26,836,422.7 
6,530,392 acres were planted. The total product of bar- 
ley was 414,540 bushels. The total product of: oats was 
46,727,418 bushels, the total value of which was $12,232,- 
243.62. The product of broom corn was 42,066,600 
pounds, 
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J, A, Mowlor will erect a distillery at Athens, Ga, 

A corn mill has lately been established at Callaways, 
Va, 

William Iforstkatte will build a distillery at St, Louis, 


Mo, 
John Tigh, grain dealer, Greeley Centre, Neb,, has sold 


out, 

W. O, Lockamy is erecting a corn mill at Fayetteville, 
N. © 

A cotton-seed oil mill will probably be ereeted at San- 
dersville, Ga, 

©. R. Leonard of Baston, Md,, will erect machinery for 
elevating grain, 

Charles ©, Kramer will establish a broom factory at 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 

A large amount of corn is being cribbed in the elevators 
at Winterset, Lowa, 

W.W. & M. L, Peory of Pulaski Clty, Va., will estab- 
lish a broom factory, 

The winter wheat 
looking very thrifty, 

Muir Bros, & Co,, grain dealers, Ramsey, TI, are suc- 
. ceeded by Muir Bros, > 

vans & Kinney, grain dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
dissolved partnership, 

A stock company will be formed at Lexington, Va., to 
build a grain elevator, 

The Southern Pacitle Railroad Co. is erecting an eleva- 
tor at ‘Thibodeaux, La, 

A. F, Woodrulf of Lawrence, Kan,, will erect a large 
brewery at Mobile, Ala, 

A starch factory will be established at New Sweden, 
Me,, the coming spring, 

The Obald brewery at Titusville, Pa., 
and new machinery put in, . 

L, J, Cox & Co,, grain commissioners, Baltimore, Md,, 
have made an assignment, 

Bartley, McMaden & Co,, grain dealers, Ladonia, Tex , 
have dissolved partnership, 

Staples & Blaiv, grain commissioners, Richmond, Va., 
have dissolved partnership, 

J.T. Benham & Co., grain dealers, New Haven, Conn , 
have dissolved partnership, 

Another large grain elevator is to be erected at North 
Bend, Neb,, the coming spring, 

Cornelius Dorr & Son are successors to Dorr, Allison & 
Oo,, grain dealers, Boston, Mass, 

Poole & Elder are successors to Thos, 
grain business at Goldfleid, Lowa, 

Geo, I. Seaverns, Chicago, IL, will erect a $20,000 
addition to his elevator in this city, 

The R. Portner Brewing Co. of Alexandria, Va., con- 
template crecting a large brewery, 

Krnest Koennecker & Co, are erecting a large brewery 
across the river from Columbus, Ca, 

N. W. GM. L. Plery, Tazewell C. H., Va., will pur: 
chase machinery for a broom factory, 

A company will probably be organized at Covington, 
Ga., to erect a cotton-seed oil mill. 

Indianapolis, Ind., has tive elevators with a total capac: 
ity for 1,195,000 bushels of grain, 

B. P, Clifton, Louisburg, N, C., will purchase machin 
ery for a small cotton-seed oil mill. 

A. F, Bedles has been admitted to the grain firm of L, 
GQ, Quinlin & Co., New York City, 

The Christian County Ce-operative Broom Works will 
be established at Llopkinsville, Ky. 

G, ©, Buck is successor to M, A, 
grain business at State Center, Lowa, 

Hrancis Bros, of Chicago, DL, will probably erect a 
grain olevator at Chattanooga, Tonn, 

Wheelwright & Archer are successors to Wheelwright 
& Oo., grain dealers, Richmond, Va, 

Fetters & Conner, broom manufacturers, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, are succeeded by W, F. Fetters, 

Hloward Sebree, grain dealer, Bozeman, Mont,, is sue- 
ceeded by Sebree, Merris & White Co, 

B. P. Hollett, grain dealer and owner of an elevator at 
Arcadia, Ind,, has made an assignment. 

The Illinois Central RoR. Company report a heavy 
movement of grain on their Lowa lines, 

Kenney & Albright, broom manufacturers, Traverse 
City, Mich., have dissolved partnership, 

Pollock & Sons, grain buyers at Foosland, Tll., will 
open an oflice at Marmer City, this state, 

It is estimated that Wright county, Towa, has a surplus 
of from 600,000 to 800,000 bushels of corn. 

The Peoria Grain and Commission Co, of Peoria, TiL., 

has been incorporated to buy and sell grain, ete. The in- 


throughout Kansas is reported as 


will be rebuilt 


Hider in the 


Buck & Co, in the 


corporators are QO, E, Ulrich, D, Hl, Sluhr and TH, M. UL 
rich, They have a capital stock of $8,000, 

The Decatur Land, ene & #urnace Co,, Decatur, Ala, 
will erect a cotton-seed oil mill at that place, 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Denton, 
Mich,, in connection with a $12,000-roller mill, 

Il, O. Tlambaugh & Co. contemplate erecting a 80,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Peacher’s Mills, Tenn, 

William Braunworth, proprietor of the ‘Lion Brew- 
ery,” Bridgeport, Conn., has made an assignment, 

George A. Dolen has bought the grain elevator of 
George Ingram at Rutland, U1., and will operate it. 

Itis thought that the severe drought has destroyed the 
chinch bugs entirely in the dry sections of the West, 

Kngle & Co, of Austin, Minn., received a carload of 
wheat one day recently which weighed 49,060 pounds, 

W. Kt. Burgess, Greensboro, N, C., wants estimates on 
new and second hand machinery for a cotton-seed oil mill, 

A, H. Young has purchased the old car shops at 
Lathrop, Pa, and will remodel them for a large brewery, 

The Oak Ridge Alliance of Denison, Texas, has 
organ a company for the purpose of erecting a corn 
mill, 

On Feb, 8 there were in store in Duluth elevators 6,812, - 
802 bushels of wheat and about 800,000 bushels of other 
grains, 

Welker & Stonosifer, whose brewery at Williamsport, 
Pa., was recently destroyed by fire, have dissolved part- 
nership, 

A localpaper states that country merchants in Louisiana 
are refusing corn which is offered by farmers at 20 cents 
a barrel, 

The Scandinavian Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been incorporated swith a capital stock of 
$200,000, 


T. M Sikes & Co, of Hogansville, Ga., are repairing 
their cottonseed oil mill lately damaged by a boiler 
explosion, 


The elevator building at Gifford, Tl., owned by Harvey 
& Co,, will be raised this spring and a stone foundation 
put under it, | 

Silas Barkley, Eden, Pa,, will erect a large grain and 
feed warehouse at that point. Work will begin as soon 
as spring opens, 

The grain firm of Clarey & Payne shipped from Ar- 
rowsmith and Delana, [ll., during the year 1887, 550 ear- 
loads of grain, 

Kdwa dD, Kohn of Bristol, Tenn., and Conrad Giese 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, will build a large distillery at 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

A. D. Rickets of Fisher, Tll,, has 75,00C bushels of 
grain cribbed in his elevators at the three stations, Dicker- 
son, Misher and Dewey, 

A carload of wheat which was shipped from Aberdeen, 
Dak., on Dec. 19 did not reach Austin, Minn., until Feb, 
{, being delayed by snows. : 

The support. for the foundation of the new Botsford 
elevator at Port Huron, Mich., will be made of 1,000 
piles each twenty-five feet long. 

The ‘James River Brewery” at Richmond, Va., which 
has been idle for some time, will shortly be put in opera- 
tion by Northern parties, 

The Downey Company (Limited) has been incorporated 
at Napanee, Ont,, to deal in and handle grain, They 
have a capital stock of $100,000, 

The Nichols warehouse at Clyde, N. Y., will be con 
verted into a large malting, established and furnished 
throughout with new machinery, 

C, M. Cushman will erect a large grain and flour ware- 
house near Oneota, Minn,, and will engage in the whole- 
sale flour, feed and grain business, : 

John Hibbert, corn, flour and provision merchant, 
Cardiff, Wales, who failed in 1876, has paid all his ered- 
itors in full to the extent of $10,000, 

The elevators at Indianapolis, Ind. on Saturday Feb. 
11, contained 588,517 bushels of grain, against 546,140 
bushels at the corresponding time in L887. 

The St. Paul Distilling Company has been incorporated 
at St. Paul, Minn, with a capital stock of $250,000, They 
will erect an extensive plant in South St. Paul, 

Ata meeting of the starch manufacturers of the United 
States held at Cincinnati, Ohio, recently, it was decided 
to advance the price.a quarter of a cent on the pound, 

H. 1. Johnson of Winona, Minn,, is grinding about 
five tons of feed per day at his new feed mill. The mill 
is pushed to its fullest capacity to keep up with orders, 

The grain warehouse in course of erection at Fort 
William, Man,, will be 500 feet long by 120 feet wide 
when completed, Work is being pushed rapidly on it. 

FB, J, Dawes, Chicago, Ul, will expend $25,000 in en- 
larging and improving his brewery. IF. W. Wolf, 
architect of this city, prepared the plans for the additions. 


F. W. Wolf, architect, Chicago, Tll., prepared the plans 
for the $45,000 brewery being erected at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by Hudepohl & Kotte. The building will be 90x112 feet. 


There are 50,000 bushels of old and 40,000 bushels of 
new corn now in store at Belleflower, I. About 50,000 
bushels of corn have been shipped from there this season. 


Reports from the Canadian Northwest state that wheat 
is permanently down 10 cents a bushel below the prices 
ruling on the American side of the line. The loss is due 


almost entirely to the refusal of the Dominion authorities 
to allow re-entry certificates for wheat sent over American 
roads to Canadian and Eastern points, 


Barley has been having quite a boom lately at Mankato, © 
Minn., the local dealers competing with each other and 
paying in some cases as high as 75 and 80 cents per bushel 

or it, 

James Pearson lately delivered the largest single load 
of oats ever taken in at Claudon Bros., elevator at Fair- 
bury, Il. It weighed 4,800 pounds, making exactly 150 
bushels, 

The Licking Distilling Co, has been incorporated at 
Covington, Ky., with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are Lewis Block, Geo. H. List and @G. 
Holterhot?. : A 

The News of Pulaski, Logan Co., Il, states that there 
is a big nest-egg of old corn yetin store within a radius 
of ten miles of tbat town, the amount aggregating 350,- 
000 bushels, ; 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. company is building a 
new clevator at Weston, Neb It is to be complet 
about April 1, and will be occupied by Mr. Dillon, now of 
Neola, Lowa. ‘ ; 

The elevator men of Northwestern Iowa have given 
notice that they will receive no more grain from the. 
farmers at ete on account of the scarcity of cars for 
transportation, 

The P, Lieber Brewing Co. has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are Peter Lieber, Wilhelm Shriever and 
Albert Lieber. 

The E. M. Dickey Co. of Dubuque, Iowa, have put 
one of the large Quadruple Flax Reels, made by the E. 
H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., into their fine new 
elevator at East Dubuque, I. ey 

Messrs. Bagley & Cargill of Minneapolis, Minn, hare 
just bought for one of their large elevators one of the 
*Bamber” Quadruple Flax Reels, manufactured by the- 
Kh. H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis. 

A grain elevator, with a capacity of from 50,000 to 
75,000 bushels, is projected at Staunton, Va. J. C. 
Shields, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, will 
receive estimates and plans for the plant. 

The grain shippers of Western Wansas lately refused | 
to buy grain from the farmers because the railroads could 
not furnish cars for shipping. Fifteen hundred cars were 
tied up at one time on the Illinois Central. ; 

The Evans Linseed Oil Mill at Indianapolis, Ind.,. is 
running to about one-third of its capacity, as itis very 
difficult to obtain flaxseed, the crop in that region hav- 
ing been very seriously injured by the drouth. 

The BE, H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., have just 
shipped to D. R, Putnam, Minneapolis, Minn., one of 
thelr flax reels, It is the quadruple style, with one set of 
reels for market cleaning and the other set for fine work, 

Work will commence at once on Hon. BE. QO, Stanard’s 
new grain elevator at Alton, Ill, It will have a capacity 
of 200,000 bushels of wheat and will be completed by 
July 1. Governor Stanard is a resident of St. Louis, 
Mo. F 

Ricketts & Sale of Dewey, Ill., have about 40,000 
bushels of corn in crib, B. J. Gifford about 15,000 
bushels and the Farmers’ Alliance about 5,000 bushels, 
making a total of 60,000 bushels being held at that 
place. 

Cameron & Tatum will erect a large grain elevator at 
Fort Worth, Texas. They will also put up a flour and 
corn mill, with a capacity of 400 barrels of flour and 100 
bushels of meal perday. About $175,000 will be invested 
in the plant. : 

A load of wheat containing 241 bushels, was recently 
drawn by one span of horses from Godkin Bros.’ farm in 
Tuscoda county, Mich., and unloaded at McDonald & 
Shearer's mill in Bay City, that state. The load weighed 
over seven tons. 

The whole number of bushels of wheat reported mar- 
keted at elevators and mills in December was 831,552. 
But 25 per cent. of the 1887 crop has been reported mar-- 
keted, a decrease of about 2,500,000 bushels from the 
same period in 1886. 

Work has commenced on Geo. Weidman's $75,000 
brewery at Newport, Ky. It will be of brick and stone, 
and will have a foundation 120x150 feet, irregular in out- 
line. F. W. Wolf, architect, Chicago, Ill., furnished 
the designs for the building, 

Joseph D. Her of Omaha, Neb., and L. Burgweger of 
Rochester, N. Y., both largely interested in brewing con- 
cerns, will erect a $500,000 plant at Kansas City, Mo. 
The works will have a capacity for 50,000 barrels angu- 
ally, and will employ over 100 men. 

C. W. Seefield of St. Charles, Minn., is one of the 
heavy grain operators along the line of the Winona & St. 
Peter Railroad. Last year he handled 800,000 bushels of 


grain, including 110,000 bushels of barley, whieh he 


bought in the James River Valley. 

The grain merchants of Ludlow, IL, bought during the — 
month of January a total of 30,500 bushels of: oats and 
8,305 bushels of corn, Hall & Ross of that place, are 
among the largest grain firms in Central Illinois, and 
handle grain at ten different points. ‘ : 
fe The Woe Alliance he estab teinexs at Howe, Tex., 

an assured success. It is composed 0 belong 
ing to the ‘White and several other Alianoat 
backed by a joint capital of $20,000. The on. 
chartered Aug. 25, 1887, but grain had been bought 
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to that time. From July 1 to December 81, 1887, $34,- 
605.80 were expended by the company for grain, the total 
receipts being 73,822 bushels. 


The farmers in the vicinity of North Bend, Neb., have 
secured a site from the Union Pacific R. R. company for 
an elevator and a guarantee from them of equal privileges 
with existing grain firms. 


Otto & Wolf, architects, Philadelphia, Pa., have pre- 
pared the plans for a brewery, malt house, ice-house and 
oftice building for the Ziegele Brewing Co. of Buffalo, N, 

. The ice-house will be of brick, four stories in height, 
86x126 feet in size, and will cost, $30,000. 


Richard Johnson, founder of the Johnson Starch 
Works, and senior member of the firm of Johnson & Son 
at Madison, Ind., was the recipient of a handsome bible 
trom his employes on the occasion of the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his birth, which occurred Jan. 17. 


Melville, Dak., is to have an elevator boom the coming 
season. Christian & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
build a large house there and the Northern Pacific and 
Northern Dakota companies will largely increase the 
capacities of their elevators at that point. 


A general raid has been made on the bucket shops of 
New York City. Fourteen men in all have been arrested. 
The charge against them is maintaining gambling houses, 
Among the houses raided were Lumpkin & Co., Stockton 
& Co., Hart & Co., and the Standard Stock Co. 

A local paper published on Jan, 18 gave a summary of 
wheat received at Aberdeen, Dak., for ninety days prior 
to that date. Ten firms gave their receipts as aggregat. 
ing 625,000 bushels, and estimate the amount still In the 
hands of farmers as from 15 to 25 per cent. of the crop, 

F A. Sears & Co., wheat dealers, Tacoma, Wash. Ter., 
had intended erecting a malthouse with a capacity of 


- over 100,000 bushels of grain at some point in that terri- 


tory, but owing to the passage of the bill granting 
woman suffrage there, the project has been abandoned. 


The Fred Miller Brewing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has commenced work on a $17,000 dock and ware- 
house at Sault Ste. Marie. The dock will have a frontage 
of 500 feet, and thé warehouse will be 60x150 feet, and 
two stories in height. Another building, 40x65 feet, will 
be built for offices, ete. 


Clark & Watkins of Gridley, Ill , have handled 120,000 
bushels of oats this season, and 100,000 bushels of corn, 
which is a good showing for the latter cereal considering 
the poor crop. Gilmore & Franks of the same place have 
handled this season about 100,000 bushels of oats, and 
now have about 40,000 bushels stored in their elevator 
there. 


A farmers’ co operative grain association is in full blast 
at Sheldon, Ill. It is regularly incorporated under the 
laws of the state and is composed of sixty members. They 
own an elevator, hire a manager and receive much better 
prices for their corn and oats than under the old routine, 
They eschew free trade and go in for protection and pro- 
gression. 


The Michigan monthly crop report for January shows 
the cost of producing and marketing one bushel each of 
wheat, oats and corn in that state for 1887 to have been 
67.5 cants, 28.6 cents and 23.8 cents respectively, the lat- 
ter per bushel of ears. The net cust of producing and 
marketing one bushel of wheat was five cents higher than 
in 1886, owing to the decrease in the yield. 


Bensley Bros., commission merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, failed Feb. 9. They have been in the 
commission business in Chicago for thirty years, and 
Jobn R. Bensley, the senior member of the firm, was 
President of the Board of Trade in 1876, Their failure 
is due to a series of unlucky deals. Their liabilities and 
assets are not known, but it is thought that the former 
will reach $350,000. 


The Kansas Central Elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., 
owned by Snyder & Denton, was built in 1880, but was 
blowa down in 1882, rebuilt and operated one year when 
it was destroyed by fire. It was again rebuilt in 1884 and 
has been in operation ever since. It has a capacity of 
250,000 bushels. In 1887 the elevator handled 100 cars 
of flaxseed, 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 500,000 bushels of rye and 100,090 bushels of 
oats. 


The Sentinel of Lucknow, Ont., tells of a sharp fraud 
perpetrated on a local grain buyer by an Ashfield farmer. 
It appears that the farmer some time ago sold a load of 
wheat to one buyer, and after it was weighed at the store- 
house, received a check or order for $60. This he pre- 
sented to the buyer’s cashier, and the money was accord- 
ingly paid over. The farmer, however, said he wished 
to show his friends the weight of his wheat, and asked to 
be allowed to keep the order for that purpose. This was 
granted, but somewhat of a sensation was created when it 
was found that the order had been presented to another 
grain buyer’s eashier and paid for. McGarigle must be 
giving private lessons to the Kanuck farmers. 


Affairs are assuming a serious aspect in Manitoba 
owing to the long-continued grain blockade. The Winni- 
peg Oommercial bitterly denounces the C. P. R. Company 
and the government, which seems to be blind to all other 
interests save that of this one corporation. Not only the 
en and milling trade has suffered, but all the wholesale 
louses, both local and Eastern, doing business in that 


country, are in a tight place owing to the inability of 


their retail customers to pay up, which they could do 
could the proceeds of their crops be gotten into circulation 
any reasonable volume. A dispatch from Winnipeg, 
ed the 8rd inst., states that at that time there were 800 
arloads of wheat lying in the yards at that place, and 


1,108 carloads were then delayed along the line between 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur, Great indignation is ex- 
pressed at the fact that since the opening of the {‘Soo” 
road, the Canadian Pacific has been carrying wheat from 
Minneapolis to the seaboard for 27 cents per ewt., which 
is less than one-half what Manitoba shippers have to pay. 


Gooderham & Worts of Toronto, Ont., have a large 
force of men at work preparing the foundation for an 
immense grain elevator which they are about to erect on 
their docks, They expect to have it in operation as soon 
as navigation opens. It will be more than double the size 
of the present elevators from which vessels are loaded, 
and the water in front of the dock at this place will be 
dredged so that vessels drawing thirteen or fourteen feet 
can take on a cargo without difficulty. 


At Anchor, Ill,, there are 60,000 bushels of oats stored 
in bins alongside of the railroad track. They are the 
property of the Middle Division Mlevator Company of 
Chicago, who buy grain at fifteen stations on the Kanka- 
kee divisions between Kempton and Minonk and Kanka- 
kee and Bloomington, The company now has a half 
million bushels of oats stored at these various stations. 
Tt has a large number of corn cribs at all of these stations 
also, but on account. of the scarcity of corn they are all 
empty this year. 


It is estimated that there are from 4,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat now held in farmers’ hands less 
than was held at this time last year, says the Marhet 
Record. This amount held back is probably about 12 per 
cent, of the surplus, There are now in store in elevators 
throughout Minnesota and Dakota a total of about 86,- 
000,000 bushels, and 22,000,000 bushels of this will be 
required by Minneapolis millers and others drawing sup- 
plies from there. The remaining quantity must be dis- 
tributed among interior Minnesota and Dakota millers, 


O. Hi. Jones, a broker on the Duluth Board of Trade, 
was compe'led to suspend on the 18th ult., owing to the 
sudden decline in wheat, The suspension is only tempo- 
rary, as Mr, Jones is able to meet his obligations. He was 
ill at the time and unable to attend to his affairs. It was 
learned that the firm was long of about 250,000 bushels, 
which was margined down to 824 cents, but the market 
went down to 814, and it was found necessary to sell out 
in order to avert further loss. Mr. Jones is agent for 
Western parties, for whom he held the wheat sold out. 


On Jan, 80, probate Judge Tyson of La Crosse, Wis., 
issued an order permitting the Iidelity Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., custodian of the residuary 
estate of the late C. C. Washburn, to sell one-half part of 
each of the following parcels of shares, viz.; Hight hun- 
dred and thirty-one shares Minnesota and Dakota Elevator 
Company, par value, $41,550; 658 shares Minneapolis 
Elevator Company; value, $382,150; 898 shares Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company, $19,900. ‘The sale is to be for 
cash and not less than par, to be publie or private as may 
be deemed for the best interests of the estate, 


Twelve Dakota farmers lately sent a letter to the editor 
of The Miller of London, Eng,; in which they neal ty 
advocated the advisability of organizing British syndi- 
cates to purchase the hard wheats of the Northwestern 
country. They believe that competition would raise the 
price of wheat and abolish the wheat rings which seem to 
be a permanent feature of that country. The hope is ex- 
pressed that by the time the next wheat crop is marketed 
the millers of Great Britain will have perfected arrange- 
ments for the purchase of hard wheats direct from the 
producers. Of course the millers of Great Britain will 
work industriously to advance the price of wheat for the 
benefit of the American farmer, and will seek only those 
places to buy from where there would be lively compoti- 
tion. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


At the meeting of the National Board of Trade, held 
in Washington, Jan. 19, Frederick Fraley of Philadel- 
phia, was elected president, and Hamilton A. Hill, secre- 
tary for the ensuing year. The questions of food adulter- 
ations, coast and harbor defenses, and river and harbor 
improvements were discussed. All resolutions concerning 
the surplus in the national treasury were referred to a 
committee consisting of W. 'T. Baker of Chicago, chair- 
man; Senator Dolph of Oregon, Erastus Wiman of New 
York, D. N. Sperry of New Haven, and Mr. Wetherill of 
Philadelphia. The committee unanimously agreed to 
report the following resolutions offered by the New York 
Board: 

Resolwed: That the recent events have shown, ina 
manner which cannot longer be disregarde1, the danger 
to the business interests of the country from our Govern- 
ment continuing in the time of peace the excessive taxa- 
tion which was necessary in time of war, A large surplus 
in the Treasury ties up the circulating medium which is 
the life blood of commerce, exposes the people to still 
greater taxation in the shape of high rates of interest, acts 
as a menace to industry, dwarfs business enterprises, 
gives the Treasury a power over commerce which was 
never contemplated, and is a constant temptation to ex- 
travagance in the admistration of our Government. 

Resolved: That the business men of all parties, whether 
protectionists or free-traders, should unite in demanding 
early action by Congress to reduce our present enormous 
revenues in a way which will least embarrass existing in 
dustries. 

Resolved: That while it is desirable to reduce the in- 
ternal taxes it is not desirable to abolish the internal reve- 
nue system as a whole. 
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The cultivation of Indian corn is rapidly increasing in 
Russia. It is now used for fattening hogs, and will be- 
fore long probably be exported in large quantities to 
Western Hurope. 


A. bill has passed both chambers of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, imposing an import duty of 24% crowns per hun- 
dred kilos on rye, wheat, barley, corn, peas and beans, 
Also a bill imposing a duty of 48,10 crowns on flour. 


The new German duties on foreign grain and other 
agricultural products, which went into full force Jan. 15, 
include the following; Wheat 18s per quarter; rye 
13s ; oats, 10s 4d; buckwheat 5s 2d ; barley 5s 10d ; maize 
5s 2d; malt 10s 4d. The price of grain has fallen, although 
the duties have been raised. In 1879 wheat was 264 
marks per ton, and in 1861, 221 marks; in 1886 it sold 
for 157 marks, 


The acreage of wheat in France has been increased 
during the past year, The yield is estimated at about 
331,123,784 bushels, an increase of between 11 and 12 
per cent. over that of 1886. In certain departments the 
wheat is from seven to ten degrees heavier than that, 
produced last year in the same localities. According to 
official statements, Mrance has this year produced more 
than sufficient wheat for home consumption, 


The wheat crop of the present season in South Austra- 
lin has been remarkably good,, averaging 10 bushels per 
acre, = La yield than any since 1875. he first load 
of new wheat delivered at Port Pire, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, was from a crop of 16 bushels per acre, weighing 66 
pounds to the bushel. The crops in Victoria and New 
South Wales are also above the average, and the exports 
from Australia will be greater than for some years past. 

The wheat crop of France in 1887 is by preliminary 
government official estimate (subject to revision) 811,682, - 
312 bushels, against 295,039,475 bushels final official esti- 
mate for the crop of 1886 and 312,007,688 bushels for the 
wheat crop of 1885. The net imports of wheat and flour into 
France in the twelve months ended December 31, 1887, has 
been 34,092,824 bushels, against 25,584,337 bushels in 1886 
and 24,845,148 bushels in calendar year 1885. It is expected 
France will require to import net in thetwelve months to 
end July 31, 1888, from 30,000,000 to’ 85,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. The quantity of wheat on passage to France is 
scarcely one tenth as much as a year ago, ‘The net im- 
ports of maize or Indian corn into France in the year 1887 
has been 14,316,456 bushels, against 18,873,780 bushels in 
1886 and 12,608,072 bushels in 1885, The French maize 
crop in 1886 was 24,501,077 bushels, indicating annual con- 
sumption in 1886 about 48,000,000 bushels foreign and 
domestic. 


THE VALUE OF SNOW ON YOUNG 
WHEAT. 


“The season so far hag not been favorable to the 
growth of wheat, and we are likely to have a short crop 
next season,” said a wheat raiser to the reporter of the 
Journal, “Inthe fal! there was a drought Be prevented 
full germination of the grain. After the roots finally 
struck there came another severe test in the form of that 
long dry spell which bred so much typhoid fever and 
dried up the rivers. When the rain began a month ago 
wheat was in bad condition. Following the rains, and 
while much water was on the surface, this freeze came. 
Freezes of wet soil always hurt the wheat, because they 
burst the soil, tearing it from the roots of the wheat— 
the farmers call it ‘freezing out.’ The best thing for 
winter wheat is a deep, loose snow. It prevents the earth 
bursting by holding the soil in even temperature and at 
the same time gives the wheat air, A snow with a heavy 
casing of sleet is harmful to wheat, because it excludes 
the air, There are elements in the atmosphere which 
wheat must have at all seasons. The great danger in the 
absence of a snow is in the possibility of the soil freezing 
and thawing with the variable temperature of a day. 
Snow always does the earth good by keeping out the rays 
of thesun. Soil in the shade is enriched by nitrogen, and 
this element is good to wheat, Snow has been called 
‘the poor man’s manure,’ and itis a good name. With- 
out snow the wheat resources of Indiana are not very 
great, The remainder of the season may be so favorable 
that the damage done will be overcome, but my predic- 
tion is that wheat will bring a good price next year. The 
elements which have operated against it have not been 
local.’ —Jndianapolis Journal, 


Chicago elevators contained, on Jan, 14, 5,429,570 bush- 
els of wheat, 1,732,439 bushels of corn, 919,410 bushels 
of oats, 24,410 bushels of rye, and 844,075 bushels or 
barley. Total, 8.450.200 bushels of all kinds of grain, 
against 20,232,055 bushels a year ago. For the same date 


-the Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade states that 


the visible supply of grain in the United States and Can- 
ada ag 43,243,353 bushels of wheat, 6,952,154 bushels of 
corn, 5,751,251 bushels ot oats, 314,201 bushels of rye, 
and 3,228,886 bushels of barley. The figures are smaller 
than the corresponding ones of a week previous by 613,- 

38 in wheat, and larger by 555,400 in corn. The visi- 
ble supply of wheat for the corresponding week a year 
ago decreased 522,014 bushels. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
rain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. = 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL. FEBRUARY 15, 1888. 


WHY EXCEPT GRAIN? 


It is rumored that the big elevator which 
Armour is building on Goose Island will start 
out by unloading grain and giving five days’ 
storage free. This is, in effect, putting grain on 
the same level with other commodities. And why 
should grain be excepted, as is done at present, 
from the rule which applies to all other commodi- 
ties received at great centers by rail? ‘There is 
no good reason; and the only reason that led to 
grain being excepted from the general rule, was 
that the traffic would stand it. The traffic won’t 
stand it now; at least the unloading and first ten 
days’ charges are felt now, while they were not 
a few years ago. 

Of course the railroads do not own the eleva- 
tors at the terminal points; at least they do not 
operate them, as a usual thing; but they ought 
to. At least they would find it greatly to their 
advantage to arrange to take care of grain the 
same as they do of other commodities. The rapid 
handling of their cars ought to be an inducement 
for them to supply proper facilities for the recep- 
tion of grain for a reasonable period without ex- 
pense to the shipper or consignee. 


FARMERS AND THE TARIFF, 

Some weeks ago the New York Zribune in- 
vited farmers: and agricultural societies all over 
the country to send their opinions in regard to 
the influence of the tariff upon agricultural in- 
dustry and the changes in the tariff desired by 
the farmers. The several thousand letters re- 
ceived in reply were turned over to a committee 
consissing of the Hon. Warner Miller, Cyrus C, 
Carpenter, John T. Rich, W.C. Morse, Edward 
Burrough, J. D. Lyman, W. M. Grosvenor, the 
Hon. J. H. Hale of Connecticut, and the Hon, 
James Wilson of’ lowa. 

The committee has made a report in which it 
is stated that the great majority of the letters 
express the conviction that the tariff, notwith- 
standing defects and omissions, has contributed 
powerfully to the growth and welfare of agri- 
culture, and point out that it should shield them 
as completely as any branch of manufacture, 
from competition with the cheap and degraded 
labor of other lands. A petition to Congress ac- 
companies the report, which asks for needful 
changes in the duties on farm and other products. 
It suggests among other things that “the duty on 


barley should be raised to equal that on wheat, 
viz.: 20 cents per bushel, with a proportionate in- 
crease in the duty on barley malt, Over 10,000,- 
(000 bushels of barley were imported during the 
last fiscal year, and probably over 13,000,000 dur- 
ing the last calender year. In 1886 the home 
production was 59,000,000 bushels. The regions 
in which it may be most profitably grown have 
their prices fixed in great markets which Canadian 
produces can reach by water, while most of our 
own producers cannot do so.” 


THE ANNUAL LOG-ROLLING BEE. 


Members of Congress are now in the throes of 
the annual dickering, pipe-laying and log-rolling, 
which will finally come to a focus in the annual 
River and Harbor Bill. It isnot a pleasant reflec- 
tion that the usual River and Harbor Bill is a 
steal, Whatever good measures are contained in 
it are only inserted on condition that millions of 
public money be wasted on works of no import- 
ance whatever, or, at the best, of doubtful public 
utility. The great trouble is the recognized habit 
of distributing money geographically. In this 
way, states and localities receive money for im- 
provements which ought never to be a charge to 
the public treasury. 

We think the people of the United States 
would be well content to have millions of dollars 
voted to purposes which would really benefit the 
commerce and trade of the country. But the 
good and useful purposes have to take their 
chances along with the unnayigable creeks and 
impracticable bayous. The whole system of 
appropriation needs overhauling. The most un- 
likely person in the world to judge properly of 
the desirability of improvements at public cost is 
the Congressman; for he is interested in getting a 
full share of the plunder for his constituents, not 
because the public needs the improvement, but 
because his constituents need the plunder, Let 
us pray that worthy objects may get a fair share 
of the money to be scattered broadcast by the 
annual River and Harbor Steal, 


THE CULLOM WATERWAYS BILL. 


The bill introduced into Congress Jan. 16, by 
Senator Cullom, has elicited much favorable com- 
ment among those interested in shipping and 
commercial interests. Its advantages are appar- 
ent to all who know anything of the subject. 
Heretofore when appropriations have been asked 
for river and harbor improvements, it has gener- 
ally been considered as some scheme for the ben- 
efit of certain interested local parties, and even 
when granted, so loosely and carelessly has the 
money been applied that no lasting good has 
been accomplished. It has been spent hap-hazard, 
and as a rule has been just so much wasted. 

Under the proposed new law a bureau of har- 
bors and waterways is to be established, to be of- 
ficered by a corps of United States civil engineers, 
composed partly of military engineers and partly 
of competent engineers from civil life, This 
bureau is to be under control of the War Depart- 
ment, and is to have entire charge of everything 
pertaining to the “construction, execution, con- 
duct and preservation of the harbor and water- 
way works in aid of navigation, now completed 
or proposed, or in the course of construction or 
operation in the United States, including what is 
known as snagging and dredging operations, and 
all such works as may now or hereafter be pro- 
vided by law.” Under this bill the United States 
is divided into departments for harbor and water- 
way purposes, and each department is also divid- 
ed into divisions. HWach department has a head 
engineer, and under him is appointed an engineer 
for each division, who reports all needed improve- 
ments to his chief, These reports, together with 
the reports of the heads of departments, are 
passed upon by an advisory board composed of 
the chief engineer and four associate engineers, 

By this means a personal supervision is exer- 
cised over every locality, each engineer seeing for 
himself the nature, extent and importance of the 
work required. Its feasibility and commercial 
value is also decided by the advisory board, and 
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the best methods of obtaining the best results for 
the money expended will be considered by them, 


If this bill is passed there will be less opportuni-. 


ty for log-rollers to make fortunes at the expense 
of the government, but the shipping and commer- 
cial interests of the country will be greatly bene- 
fited thereby, 


THE PROPER CAPER. 


Without notice and without much recent solic- 
itation the public elevators of Chicago reduced 
their charges on Feb, 12 one-half, that is, the ten- 
day rate after the first ten days has been reduced 
from one-half cent a bushel to one-quarter cent. 
A bushel of grain can now be carried in Chicago 
elevators for twelve months, including the winter 
storage, for 93-4 cents, i 

Perhaps it would be ungracious to comment o 
this action in any but a complimentary manner; 
but it must be said that this action was not taken 
because the elevator owners have the good of 
Chicago’s grain trade at heart. The truth is that 
the illiberal policy of the Chicago elevators has 
diverted large amounts of grain from Ohicago, 
permanently, it is feared, An immense storage 
capacity has been built at other points, and with 
cheap storage grain has become accustomed t6 
go elsewhere. It is true that Chicago has great 
advantages which cannot be overlooked, and this 
fact will go far toward rehabilitating the grain 
trade of this city; but it must be remembered that 
the owners of houses at Duluth, Minneapolis and 
other places will not allow their properties to lie 
idle. They will make them earn something, even 
if they have to cut their rates still lower. If 
Chicago is to compete for the grain trade, she 
must recognize the fact that her rivals are not to 
be despised, and that Chicago rates must be as 
low as those at other points, 


FREIGHT MATTERS IN IOWA. 


Over 200 merchants, manufacturers, farmers 
and shippers met in convention at Des Moines, 
lowa, Jan. 26, to discuss questions relating to 
freight rates and niatters connected therewith, 
The committee on resolutions reported in favor of 
the Cummins House bill as amended by them, 
which greatly enlarges the powers of the State 
Railroad Commissioners, and authorizes them to 
fix the rates of any railroad company doing busi- 
ness in the state for the transportation of freight 
or passengers wholly within the state. A minor- 
ity report, signed by three of the committee, was 
also presented. Mr, Greene of Marshalltown, 
spoke in behalf of this report. He contended 
that the discriminations, which are practiced by 
railroads, affected the interior Iowa cities more 
than those on the border, and while some of the 
industries were not injured by them, the farmers 
were particularly affected. The report was in 
favor of adopting the Marshalltown resolutions, 
which provided for making the rates in Lowa con- 
form to the lowest rates in adjoining states which 
shall not exceed those now in force, for terminal 
charge of 25 cents for 5,000 pounds, 50 cents for 
10,000, ete., and for distance tarifls to be prepared 
by the commission, the roads to be served with 
ten days’ notice. Mr. Donahus of Burlington, 
advocated the majority report. He said the 
Inter-State Commerce Law had changed the 
aspect of affairs; that while formerly Chicago was 
the dividing point from which pro rating was 
done Hast orWest, the Mississippi River was now 
the dividing line, By the adoption of the Oum- 
mins Bill, eyery person in lowa would be placed 
on the same basis and get the same rate as on any 
line in any other state, and it would also prevent 
discriminations made by the railroad as soon as it 
gets across the river. After considerable discus- 
sion the minority report was withdrawn, and the 
recommendations of the committee in favor of 
the Cummins Bill as amended were made unani- 
mous. 


Tu friends of the New York canals have issued’ 
the first number of the State Canal Protection 
Journal, a four-page periodical, published at New 
York. Capt. De Puy is the inspiring genius, and 

! 


he wields a very clever pen, 
t 
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Tue friends of the New York canals are mak- 
ing a bad start in commencing to quarrel with 
each other. 


Tux railroads are virtually offering a premium 
to induce grain to go around Chicago on its way 
to the seaboard. 


Tu bucket shops seem to survive in spite of 
the war waged against them. In fact, new ones 
are starting up and doing a flourishing business. 


Tux proposition of the New York Produce 
Exchange to furnish their quotations gratuitously 
all over the country, does not seem to disturb the 
Chicago Board any. 


Tue Jurrrey Mya. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, are 
now building the Gregory Grain, Seed and Fruit 
Dryer, formerly built by Jno. Gregory of Marion, 
Ohio, a full account of which we hope to give in 
an early issue. 2 ; 


Tue charges at Buffalo for discharging vessels 
are $5.75 per 1,000 bushels while $1.50 pays the 
bill in all Canadian ports. This is not calculated 
to send grain down the Erie. The only wonder 
is that Montreal has not already supplanted New 
York. 


A ciaim for damages sustained to his property 
at Port Colbourne, Ont., through the Welland 
Canal extension, has been filed by Peter Gibbons. 
It has been referred to the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals. Moss, Ryan & Shields have 
also brought suit against the Dominion Govern- 
ment in the Cornwall Canal expropriation cases. 


Oup Hurcu has given up trading in “puts and 
calls.” Likewise Old Hutch cursed a lawyer in a 
justice shop and treated the crowd afterward. 
Moreover, Old Hutch has confessed to a love for 
Whittier’s poetry; and finally his versatile son 
Charley is president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This is quite glory enough for one month 
in midwinter. 


Tux printer last month made us refer to 
“Smith’s Clyclone Preventive Process,” when we 
wrote “Smith’s Cyclone Pneumatic Process.” An 
advertisement in a Worcester paper, lately made 
inquiries for a “fire alarm bell tower key.” That 
was as near as the printer could get “fawn colored 
bull-terrier pup.” But “Smith’s Preventive 
Process” is not bad. In fact, perhaps the printer 
was something of a prophet. Maybe Smith wild 
prevent something before he gets through. 


We regret to learn that the Duluth Daily 
Trade, devoted to the interests of the Duluth 
wheat market and Board of Trade, has been com- 
pelled, for want of sufficient support, to suspend 
publication for the present. The necessity for 
such an exponent of the grain market would 
seem to be apparent to all interested in the busi- 
ness, and it seems more than probable that when 
the busy season begins, the publication of. the 
paper will be resumed in response to the demands 
of the trade. 


Tur New York brokers, E. A. Kent & Co., 
who do business in Chicago under the title of 
Poole, Kent & Co., sued Jesse C. Woodhull in 
the Superior Court to recover losses alleged to 
have been sustained by them as his agent in 
wheat contract purchases and sales. Woodhull 
claimed that the firm did not carry out his orders 
but closed the contracts before they matured, 
without authority todo so. The referee in the 


ease decided in favor of the brokers, but the 


Superior Court has just reversed the decision. | was censured for causing the grain blockade and 


The court holds that by the cancelation the 
brokers converted the contracts to their own use, 


.|and that they cannot recover on the canceled 


contracts. 


Tue grain trade of Baltimore has fallen off so 
perceptibly as to cause considerable uneasiness 
among dealers at that port. The business has 
not been so much depressed for twenty years, and 
membership tickets on the Corn and Flour Ex- 
change, the par value of which is $2,500, are sell- 
ing at $110 each, with but few buyers at even 
that low figure. The reason for the decline in 
the receipts of grain is said by some to be due to 
the excessive elevator charges, while others at- 
tribute it to the lack of foreign demand. 


Ir has come to be a regular thing to get up an 
annual ‘“‘war scare” in the grain markets and to 
run up prices accordingly. But much to the dis- 
appointment of speculators, the war does not 


come off, and it is doubtful if another great con- | 


test between nations ever does occur. While 
some men have made their fortunes during war 
times, it is safer as arule to trust to steady legit- 
imate business for building up a competence, 
than to be constantly looking forward to a bloody 
conflict as the means of making a sudden fortune 
from the suffering and death of thousands of our 
fellow men. Sestina lente is not a bad maxim to 
remember in money making. 


FARMERS in the southern part of Dakota are 
talking seriously of abandoning the future rais- 
ing of wheat to any great extent. They say that 
it costs so much for machinery, horses and extra 
help for threshing that they cannot realize any 
profits on their crops. They are of the opinion 
that corn will pay much better. The yield this 
year has surpassed that of last year by 6,000,000 
bushels, and as high as 60 bushels per acre has 
been gathered in some places. It is said that 
many of the farmers next season will plant from 
50 to 150 acres in corn, and raise wheat enough 
for bread and seed only. They expect to make 
their money on stock, to which they will feed 
their corn. 


Tux Duluth grain men have, during the past 
two years, very largely increased their storage 
facilities, in preparation for the increased busi- 
ness which has been predicted at that point. But 
this season has proved a disappointment. The 
great demand on the Minneapolis grain dealers 
has been from Eastern and Southern mills, which 
has raised the price of wheat there 2 or 3 cents 
above the Duluth market. To remedy this state 
of affairs, the elevator owners are now bidding 
2 3-4 cents above Duluth cash prices for wheat 
to arrive there to fill their houses. That is, when 
wheat is quoted at 75 cents, the companies will 
bid 77 3-4 for large lots delivered on the track at 
Duluth. In this way by selling May wheat at 80 
cents, with the 2 1-2 cent elevator charges, there 
will be a small profit to the elevator owners, as a 
part only will be taken out by the buyers, leaving 
considerable on which storage will be paid after 


May 1. 


Aw adjourned meeting of the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade was held Feb. 9 at which was considered 
and fully discussed the refusal of the Dominion 
Government to grant bonding certificates to 
farmers who wished to ship wheat in bond through 
the United States from Emerson or Pembina. A 
letter was read from N. E. Nelson, collector of 
customs at Pembina, Dak., stating that no ob- 
jection whatever was offered by the United 
States to bonding wheat and loading on Northern 
Pacific cars. It was pointed out that the refusal 
of the Dominion greatly reduced the price of 
wheat in Manitoba. A resolution was adopted to 
the effect that “such refusal is a direct discrimi- 
nation against shippers in this country, and is cal- 
culated to provoke a retaliation on the part of 
the United States, in addition to injuring the in- 
terests of Manitoba grain shippers.” It was also 
resolved that. the supply of carson the Canadian 
Pacific was entirely insufficient, and that railway 


otherwise failing to carry out its promises. The 
Board asks for co-operation from its sister associ- 
ation in the East, so that immediate action be 
taken to remedy existing evils. Another meet- 
ing will probably be held in a short time, 


Ir is certainly a queer state of things when a 
convict inthe state penitentiary is allowed to 
carry on business outside, and in the very same 
line in which his crooked dealings were the means 
of landing him within the stone walls. Yetit is 
charged that EH, L, Harper, the notorious vice- 
president of the collapsed Fidelity Bank, who is 
in prison at Columbus, Ohio, is carrying on a 
bucket shop ’n Cincinnati, and that he has been 
very successful in his deals, making several thou- 
sand dollars in a couple of weeks. The peniten- 
tiary is certainly a novel place in which to make a 
fortune, and it might prove a temptation to some 
men to get inside for awhile, if they were sure 
of making their pile while there. 


Aw exchange says that people who look upon 
Canada as a paradise for none but defaulters from 
the United States, must be laboring under a 
great mistake. It declares that the business of 
grain warehousing in Montreal is almost as profit- 
able as were the mines of Golconda. The grain- 
elevating company there is reported to have 
earned a 20 per cent. dividend for each of the 
past two years, and to have paid an average of 14 
per cent. per annum for the last sixteen years. 
Besides this, it has bought and paid for a new 
plant which cost a little more than 80 per cent. 
on the $150,000 of stock owned by the company. 
Here is a chance for our numerous bank cashiers 
sojourning in Canada for their health, to invest 
some of the cash they forgot to turn over to the 
company when they left the States, and be able 
to return in a few years, buy out the bank and 
be elected president of the institution. 


New York seems to be in earnest in her en- 
deavor to bring her canals back to their original 
high tide of prosperity. Among numerous bills, 
resolutions, ete., presented to the state legislature 
is a proposition to deepen the canals so as to per- 
mit small steamers to take the place of mules in 
dragging the barges laden with grain. This, it 
is said, would cheapen the freight rate on grain 
one cent a bushel, and while that looks like a 
very small sum, when it is remembered that over 
45,000,000 bushels were carried on the canals last 
year, it is seen that the amount saved would be 
$450,000 fora single year. The bill which has 
been introduced for making such an improve- 
ment asks for an appropriation of $1,000,000, 
which would only make a beginning as the es- 
timated cost of the work is $5,000,000. If the 
projected improvements are made the boats could 
then carry from 1,500 to 2,000 bushels more of 
grain and be towed by small steam tugs, which 
besides the saving in freight rates, would also be 
a saving of at least one-half in time. 


Iowa farmers are getting desperate. The rail- 
roads cannot or vill not furnish cars to carry 
away their wheat, and a deplorable state of 
things is the result. Representative Fillmore has 
sent to the president of the Northwestern road a 
complaint from the people of Peterson, Clay Co., 
in which he says that every available place in the 
town is filled with grain, even to the new wagon- 
boxes which the dealers have for sale; that for the 
past two months farmers have been compelled to 
haul their grain hack home, because the buyers 
had no place to store it; that because of this in- 
ability to sell their wheat from the lack of trans- 
portation, the farmers are unable to pay their 
debts and are being sued; that the merchants of 
the town have been carrying these men until they 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, and that the 


elevator men and grain buyers have exhausted 


their credit with their commission men in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. The complaint furthermore 
says that this state of affairs has become well 
nigh unbearable, and that the people are becom- 
ing so exasperated that threats are made against 
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the property of the railroad company, and fears 
are entertained that there may be an outbreak. 
The commissioners have read the riot act to the 
railroad and say it has given no -satisfactory ex- 
cuse for the failure to furnish cars. 


Ir having been charged that the Canadian 
Government is discriminating against American 
vessels and cargoes passing through the Welland 
Canal, the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
called upon for information in regard to it. Col- 
lector Poucher at Oswego, N. Y., in a communi- 
cation to the secretary, states that all of his cor- 
respondents practically agree that there is no dis- 
crimination against United States vessels, but 
that United States ports and water routes are dis- 
criminated against, to the great detriment of our 
people and our commerce. The Commissioners 
of Customs say that it has been ascertained that 


on all articles transported to Montreal in vessels 
the toll is “rebated” at Montreal, whether such 
vessels are American or Canadian. 


‘““Wuar do you know about Russia?” has been 
the question sent out broadcast through the me- 


dium of postal cards by an enterprising newspa- 
per which is about to publish a series of articles 
on that most interesting country. Well, we know 
one thing about it. Itis a paradise for lazy farm- 
ers. The woman does nearly all the outdoor 
work. She sows the wheat or oats and she harvests 
it. She cuts it with an old-fashioned scythe, and 
binds and stacks it. Sometimes the men help a 
little, but the hardest part falls on the woman, 
and, old or young, they are in the field by day- 


break, and from 3 in the morning until 9:30 at 
night they toil uncomplainingly. And yet we 
never hear of any strikes or eight-hour move- 
ments or labor troubles such as worry our lives 
in easy-going America. 


In the suit of Geo. C. Eldridge & Co. against 
A.M. Platt, both of Chicago, for margins on 
Board of Trade deals-transacted by the former in 
1883 and culminating about the time of Peter 
McGeoch’s failure, Judga Gary has given judg- 
ment for $5,800 in favor of Eldridge & Co. Platt 
made the plea that the transactions were really 
gambling, and that his orders were disobeyed by 
the firm. Both these charges were considered 
by the court as not proven. The court also de- 
cided incidentally that books of entry kept by 
brokers and their trading. cards, were not books 
of account within the meaning of the statutes, and 
could be used only for the purpose of refreshing 
the memory of the person who made them. As 
they were made by clerks who could not be pro- 
duced, they were ruled out. An appeal wastaken 
by Platt. 


Tue trial of James W. Sykes, the Chicago 
warehouseman who was indicted last summer for 
issuing fraudulent warehouse receipts and de- 
frauding the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of nearly $100,000, came off before Judge 
Horton Jan. 26. Mr. Sykes is a Board of Trade 
man whose specialty is grain seed. His ware- 
house was a good deal like an elevator, in that 
receipts were issued showing that the holder of 
the receipts had so many bushels of grain in his 
house. On these receipts as collateral security 
the owners raise money. Sykes borrowed money 
on such receipts when he had no seed in his ware- 
house, as was proved by a number of witnesses. 
When the notes became due he merely said he, 
had nothing to pay with. He also borrowed $20,- 
000 from the Hide and Leather National Bank 
in the same way. The jury brought in a verdict 
of “not guilty.” 


Tue London /cononiist claims that the world’s 
supply of wheat during the last five years has 
been smaller in proportion to the population than 
for the previous five years. The Continent of 
Kurope has imported more from foreign countries, 
while in the Australian colonies supplies have de- 
creased relatively to the population. In Canada 
the production has fallen off, while in the 
United States the production of wheat has not 


increased during the last eight years, although 
the population has increased 10,000,000. In the 
Argentine Republic the wheat area *has been ex- 
tended, but they have had only 8,000,000 bushels 
surplus in any year. India is the only country 
which has made any great progress in production, 
and the wheat area there has been increased 
1,000,000 acres since 1878. The question is asked, 
how it comes to pass in view of these facts, that 
wheat has fallen off in price more than most other 
commodities? The reasons given are that buyers 
have been able to obtain the whole advantage of 
the greatly reduced cost of transportation, and 
that they have become so used to a regular sup- 
ply of wheat that they feel no anxiety as to their 
requirements being met at any time of the year, 
and this confidence gives them great strength. 


“DO FACTS INFLUENCE SPECULA- 
TION?” 


Presumably they should do so, but practically 
they do not. At least, such has been the case 
according to Daily Business, with the wheat 
market during the past few months. The com- 
mission houses are informing their customers that 
no improvement in the price of wheat is to be 
expected until a lively export demand springs up 
to carry away some of the surplus stocks. But 
judging from the past, there is no faith to be 
placed in any prediction as to what such and such 
a condition of affairs may produce. During the 
month of August last a very large export demand 
was made upon American wheat and flour !n wheat, 
reaching the immense amout of 19,063,041 bush- 
els, while the receipts were unusually light, being 
a decrease of 3,117,198 from those of the same 
month in 1886. According to all theory the price 
of wheat should have gone up correspondingly, 
but it remained at a dead level and inactive until 
November. In the meantime the receipts began 
to accumulate with great rapidity, being for the 
month of October 17,988,000, and for the first three 
weeks of November 13,709,000, while the exports 
were only half as great as in August. Now, accord- 
ing to all reasonable rules, wheat should have be- 
come a drug in the market and the price a nominal 
one. But, “on the contrary, quite the reverse” 
happened. At this time, says Daily Business, 
“when the receipts were increasing, the exports 
diminishing and the visible expanding, a small 
bull from the rural districts emerged from the 
surrounding gloom and began to make things 
lively and interesting for the export theorists.” 
For the first two weeks of November the price 
varied but 1} cent. On the 15th it was 80 cents, 
in two days 83 cents, on the 21st it was 837 cents, 
and on Dec. 2 it had reached 864 cents. This 
speculation is a curious thing, a see-saw in which 
no man can tell the moment when his end will be 
up or down. A breath, a “trifle light as air,” is 
sufficient to disturb the equilibrium, and if he is 
not continually on the watch he stunds a good 
chance of being ignominously flung off, to his 
own great discomfiture and the ill-concealed sat- 
isfaction of others who have tempted the same 
fate. It is not always facts that rule the wheat 
market, and even Mr. Gradgrind with all his ac- 
cumulation of them, would find them of little 
profit if put in opposition to the vagaries of a 
Board of Trade. 


THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL. 


The Pennsylvania, it is understood, has decided to fol- 
low the example of the Chicago & Grand Trunk, and pro- 
rate with the Northwestern lines on flour and grain from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to seaboard points, and also on 
West-bound class freight. It is stated that all other 
Eastern lines will follow the example of the Pennsy]- 
vania and Chicago & Grand Trunk, As this action will 
bring the rates from Minneapolis and St Paul very near 
to the Chicago rates the effect will be badly demoralizing 
to the Chicago trade. It will be especially disastrous for 
the time being to the produce trade of this city, as it will 
be necessary to accept the same rates from all points that 


can be called intermediate, leaving Chicago at a great 
disadvantage. The cut is all the more unkind as it comes 
at a time when it was hoped and promised that the pre- 
viously-existing discriminations should cease. For sey- 
eral weeks past freight has been billed from Rochelle, 
Turner Junction and some other interior points to the 
seaboard at Chicago rates, while the freights to those 


places were low enough to make the system offer a pre- 
mium of about 14% cents per bushel to those shippers 
who would give this city the go-by. 


. This deplorable condition of affairs is altogether due to 
the avariciousness of the trunk lines, who refuse to reduce 
Chicago rates to the Kast in order to erable them to con- 
tinue to exact their full tariff proportions of the rates 
from Buffalo Bast, The Chicago Grand Trunk says 
that it did not join the Burlington & Northern ina 
through tariff from St, Paul and Minneapolis to injure 
Chicago, but rather to protect this city, as much of the 
Northwestern grain is being ape ot to and stored at 
Lake Superior ports to take the lake lines after the open- 
ing of navigation, Still, if the through rates from Chi- 
cago were reduced, instead of reducing through rate 
from the Northwest only, the same result would b 
achieved and Chicago {oi shippers would not be 
crowded out of the business, 

The trunk lines seem to have come to the conclusion at 
last that their new export rate scheme is a mischievous 
one and its further continuance calculated to inflict great 
injury to the American trade, They have therefore 
ordered a vote to be taken by all roads in the Trunk Line 
and Central Traffic associations upon the advisability of 
returning to the old system of quoting rates on export 
traflic to the seaboard only and add the prevailing ocean 
rates. As it is, export rates on grain to Liverpool from 
Chicago are 26 cents, while 2714 cents is charged to New 
York, Consequently the price on American corn in 
Liverpool is lower than in New York.—Ohieago Tribune. 


OPINIONS ON THE CUT IN STORAGE 
RATES. 


“The high rates charged here for storage by the eleva- 
tors have been building up the grain trade elsewhere, and 
the natural result of this reduction will be to build it u 
here at the expense of other markets and sections.” This 
was the summary of the remarks Mr, 0. H, Adams made 
to a reporter of the Zribune. Mr, Adams thought they 
had been forced to reduce by the conditions of trade. So 
long as they had been ab'e to get their high prices for 
storage they maintained a schedule of high prices. They 
had done just what a banker would do who had a de- 
mand for money at 8 per cent.—they had taken not a cent 
less than all they could get. Mr. Adams said the reduc- 
tion would operate against other points, “because,” to 
quote his words, ‘‘one can readily see how an owner of 
grain would rather have his stuff here available to the 
market than to have it out in the country at the same ex- 
pense as here,” 

The elevator mena year ago were overstocked with 
Peg and now some of their big bins are nearly empty. 

r. Adams understood the immediate cause of the re- 

duction was due to the fact that some of the little ele- 
vators in the suburbs had been coming into market, buy- 
ing grain, paying the cost of transfer, and holding it at 
the city storage rates to realize at their pleasure. The 
rates had been so high that this could be done. The 
grain trade, he said, had long felt the burdens of the ele- 
vator charges, and at the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trade it was suggested that the law be invoked to en- 
force a reduction in the rates. The new schedule would 
fee Chicago on an equality with Duluth, Milwaukee, 
st. Paul, Toledo and St. Louis so far as storage charges 
were concerned and give her the exclusive advantage of a 
superior location, He thought when the grain came in 
from those points the trade would also come, and that 
the presence of much grain here at little cost on the in- 
vestment would increase the strength of purely local in- 
auiry. He thought grain would go up just as much as 
the charges had gone down. Many of the Granger rail- 
roads had been establishing systems of elevators which 
were filled the year round wit ain. The owners of 
these e’evators had been coming here and selling against 
that grain, repurchasing their sales when the delivery 
was due, and in that way requiring this market to make 
the storage charges good to the elevators way out in the 
country. ; 

Mr. Adams would not undertake to name a sum that 
would measure the benefit. of the reduction to Chicago, 
but he said it would go far into the millions. There had 
been nothing in recent years of so great advantage to the 
trade of the city as this reduction would prove to be. It 
meant simply that the burden had been removed from in-. 
vestments in grain. 

Mr. Henry A. Towner said that the burden of storage 
had always worked against Chicago's grain trade. A 
half-cent a bushel for every ten days during the shipping 
season was an immense tax on grain—considering that 
the elevator capacity was about 80,000,000 bushels. Ie 
thought that when an abundance of grain came in here 
the market would go up for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, grain would become a resource for investment, 
It-should always have been that, but the charges kept men 
out, They could not stand the tax. That demand would 
be followed by the demand from the country, whence the 
grain came, and the increase of inquiry would stiffen 
prices. Mr, Towner was surprised when he heard that 
the elevators had placed Chicago on an equality with Du- 
luth, Milwaukee and St. Louis. It was a cut of fully 50 
per cent., and would be worth millions of dollars to the 
trade. The eievators had doubtless been forced to lower | 
their rates. The railroads are now hurting them much b 
shipping in large consignments of grain to be transferred 
on track. The elevator men had come to see that oe 
must meet competition or quit, and they had concluded. 
not to quit. Mr. Towner said the advantages of the redue- | 
tion could not be caleulated.—Chicayo Tribune. \ 
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WATERWAYS 


ae Seo te to ete eet 


The first ten miles of the Panama Canal on the At- 
lantic end is declared open for navigation. 


Canals are coming into vogue again in England, as 
checks on railway extortion. That is the main use of 
canals in America.—Hechange. 


Senator Cullom introduced into the Senate, on Jan. 30, 
Mr, Henderson’s House Bill for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal, and appropriating $500,000 for that 
purpose. 


Mr. Owen of Indiana has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress authorizing a survey for the purpose of making 
and maintaining a continuous waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi River. 


The Ohio papers are in favor of keeping up the canals 
of the state, and point to the beneficial effects of the 
New York canals on the commerce of that state, as a re- 
sult of the care and improvements bestowed upon her 
waterways. ~ 


A-canal is needed to connect Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and the project is being agitated. It would be a great 
thing for the country, and serve the same purpose as the 
Welland Canal, which has been enlarged to pass large 
ships, does for Canada. 


The statement of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
for 1887 shows total receipts from all sources, $19,662,643, 
an increase of $3,588,776; operating expenses, $13,388,569; 
an increase of $1,975,715; net earnings, $6,214,074, an 
increase of $1,623,061. The amount earned on the stock 
was equal to 114 per cent., against 42 last year. 


It is gaid that the elevator combination at Buffalo, have 
offered Mr. Lyman Smith, the inventor and owner, 
$250,000 for the Cyclone Pneumatic Barge, which has 

roved to be such a success. He has rejected the offer 
Acoso they wish to impose the condition that they do 
with the Cyclone what they wish, which means that they 
would tie it up. 


Senator Cantor has offered a bill in the New York 
legislature which contains. a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the water commerce of the state, that if 
carried into effect promises to reduce the cost of wheat 
delivered in New York City one cent a bushel. The bill 
asks for an appropriation of $1,000,000, though five times 
as much will probably be needed to carry out the plan. 


The report of the State Engineer and Surveyor of New 
York, for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, says the total 
amount of freight moved on the canals of the state dur- 
ing the season of navigation recently closed, amounts to 
5,553,805 tons, and is considerably in excess of the aver- 
age canal tonnage during the last twelve years, and this 
increased volume of business has been done with less de: 
tention than ever before. 


Mr. Joyce of Baltimore City has offered a joint resolu- 
tion in the Maryland legislature, requesting the senators 
and representatives of the state of Maryland in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to vote for and urge the pass- 

of the bill now pending in Congress, providing for 
the construction of a ship canal to connect the waters of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. The estimated cost 
is between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 


The people of Manitoba seem anxious to have an outlet 
for their grain by way of Hudson’s Bay. This does not 
seem feasible, as the route is a dangerous one and could 
only be used for a short time during the season, if at all. 
The better way would be to send their trade through the 
United States, but to this the Canadian government is 
strongly opposed, as it has a large amount invested in the 
Canadian Pacific Road, and proposes to get some return 
for it.. 


A meeting of the internal improvement committees of 
the Senate and House of the Maryland legislature, and of 
delegates from the canal counties was held at Annapolis 
Jan. 20, for the purpose of considering how to save the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Various schemes were pro- 

, the most practical of which was the proposition to 
rag for a term of years. No definite result was ar- 
rived at, but itis generally believed that the legislature 
will take some action in regard to the canal. 


The commissioner of inland revenue at Ottawa, Ont., 
positively denies the charge that discrimination has been 
made against the United States in the use of the Welland 
Canal. He says there is not one word of truth in the 
stitement that a cargo of twenty-four thousand bushels 
of corn, passing through the Welland destined for 
Oswego, N. Y., pavs $134.40 more toll than the same 
cargo destined for Kingston, Ont., and challenges any 
one on either side to substantiate the charge. 


Tf it had been possible some enterprising American 
would long ago have roofed over Niagara Falls and made 
a dime museum hourly show affair of it. Asitis, the 
yery name recalls to the traveler’s mind a vision of hack 
drivers, Indian pin-cushions, moccasins and Hibernian 
; es, with a finale of ruffled tempers and depleted 
cketbooks, all tending in no small degree to efface the 
grand and ennobling thoughts inspired by this mighty 
k of nature. It is at least a comfort to know that the 
latest attempt to turn this wonder of the world into a 


private money-making concern by putting Niagara Falls 
Park under the control of a syndicate has failed. Some 
people will not be happy until a ‘‘trust’’ is formed which 
will control not only what we eat, drink and wear, but 
the air we breathe and the landscapes we look at. They 
want:a new answer to the old question, ‘‘Who owns the 
landscape?” 


Mr. Young of Marion recently introduced a bill into 
the Ohio legislature providing for the sale of the Wal- 
honding, Hocking and a portion of the Ohio Canal, in- 
cluding all the branches that do not pay. Mr. Holcomb 
of Morgan county, who warmly supports all the public 
works of Ohio, moved immediately that the bill be re- 
jected, and a spirited debate ensued. The motion was 
lost, but there is no doubt that when the bill comes up 
again it will meet with a strong opposition. 


James Shanahan, superintendent of public works for 
New York, in his annual report for 1887, says that the 
total expenditures for ordinary repairs and operating ex- 
penses of the state canals were $738,707.77. The canals 
were opened May 7 and closed Dec. 1. The total tonnage 
for 1887 was 5,553,805 tons, against 5,298,982 in 1886. 
The following are the shipments from Buffaio during the 
season: Wheat, 30,471,748 bushels; rye, 164,726; corn, 
15,645,306; oats, 2,056,710; barley malt, 253,743. 


Maj. Allen, the government engineer whose head- 
quarters are at St. Paul, has been investigating according 
to instructions by Congress, the feasibility of improving 
the navigation of the Mississippi between St. Paul and 
St. Anthony’s Falls, so that its navigation up to Minne- 
apolis would be possible and practical. He finds that it 
can be done by the removal of shoals and the construc- 
tion of achannel by means of wings and closing dams, 
and by means of locks and dams to overcome the strong 
current above the mouth of Minnehaha Creek. It will 
cost an immense sum of money. 


Mr. Mortley has offered in the Ohio legislature a senate 
joint resolution earnestly requesting the Ohio senators 
and representatives in Congress, to work for the passage 
of aresolution directing an estimate and survey to be 
made of the Muskingum River from the city of Zanes- 
ville to the Ohio Canal, and from thence to the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of having it made into a ship canal con- 
necting the Ohio River and the lakes. The project of 
connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River by means of 
a ship canal has met with much favor, and its advocates 
are desirous of bringing the matter before the people in 
a practical manner. 


Senator Hoar has introduced a joint resolution in Con- 
gress requesting the President to open negotiations with 
the government of Great Britain and the Dominion of 
Canada for the purpose of having the Welland Canal 
made free to the merchant ships of the United States, 
and also for the construction of a free ship canal from 
the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at the 
jomt expense of both nations. The President is also re- 
quested to enter upon negotiations with the proper 
authorities to secure to American vessels the freedom of 
the proposed canal to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans; also to take similar steps to Obtain the freedom of 
the Suez Canal for the American mercantile service. 


A very odd-looking tow-boat is now building at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for Alexander McDougall of Duluth, Minn. 
It is a steel barge 187 feet long, 25 feet wide and 18 feet 
depth of hold, with a carrying capacity of 600 tons. 
Instead of a deck it will have a round top which will be 
a continuance of the hull, and which gradually tapers at 
each end until it has dwindled to a circle three feet in 
diameter, so that when completed the vessel will nearly 
resemble a cigar pointed at each end. On the rounded 
top at intervals there will be nine sliding hatches through 
which the loading and unloading will be done. When 
loaded these will be bolted down and made water-tight. 
The vessel will be used for carrying grain and ore on 
Lake Superior and the other great lakes, 


Senator Farwell of Illinois has introduced a bill in the 
Senate to authorize the President to appoint a commis- 
sion which shall be kuown as the Lake and Gulf Water- 
way Commission, which shall mature and submit a plan 
for a system of water communication to unite the head of 
Lake Michigan at Chicago with the Mississippi by way 
of the Illinois and Desplaines rivers. The plan shall 


provide for a continuous waterway navigable by the 


largest river vessels, and for a discharge into it of 600,000 
cubic feet of water per minute from the lakes. The com. 
mission, which is to consist of two offlcers from the En- 
gineer Corps and three persons from civil life, is 
empowered to complete a survey and to make all neces- 
sary investigations, and the sum of $100,000 is appro- 
priated for its expenses. 


The Albany xpress thinks that in the matter of appro- 
priations for important waterways the Hudson River has 
been shamefully neglected. It says this river, commer- 
cially speaking, is the most important one in the United 
States, its only competitor being the Mississippi. It is a 
link in the great chain of lake, canal and river, which af- 
fords an all-water route between the greatest city of the 
West and the greatest city of the Western hemisphere, 


and which floats a large portion of the vast commerce be- | 


tween the West and the seaboard. Yet no money has 
been given by the government for improving the channel 
or removing obstructions, and such work as has been 
done has been paid for by the state. The following reso- 
lution therefore offered in the state legislature by Mr. 
Hadley would seem to be just and moderate: Whereas, 
The expense of dredging and improving navigation in the 


Hudson River has for many years been unjustly borne by 
the state of New York, and the importance of the Hud- 
son as a national waterway is universally conceded, not 
only as regards commerce of the river itself, but also as 
forming a part of the canal system of the state, it affords 
an outlet for the products of the West and is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to that section of the state; Resolved (if the 
senate concur), That Congress be requested to reimburse 
from the national treasury $360,000 to the state, the 
amount expended from 1876 to 18&8 for Hudson River 
dredging, and that the Federal government permanently 
assume the improvement of the Hudson River. 


Senator Cullom has introduced a bill in the Senate pro- 
viding for the establishment of a bureau of harbors and 
waterways in the War Department, to be oflicered by a 
corps of United States civil engineers. This bureau is to 
be charged with the construction, conduct and preserva- 
tion of harbors and waterways. The corps is to consist 
of one cnief, four associate chiefs, not less than nine or 
more than eleven department engineers, not more than 
fifty division engineers, one hundred first assistant‘en- 
gineers, two hundred second assistants and two hundred 
and fifty cadet engineers. The salaries are to range from 
$1,000 to $10,000. The country is to be divided in grand 
divisions, departments, etc., over which the officers will 
have charge. No appropriation for work shall be ex- 
pended unless it is sufficient to complete the work, or un- 
less provision shall be made for funds necessary to its 
completion, except in works of a temporary nature. 


The bill for incorporating the Maritime Canal Co. of 
Nicaraugua, which was introduced into Congress by Mr. 
Norwood, was argued before the House Committee by 
Judge Daly and others, In the course of his arguments 
Judge Daly stated that the company has positive assur- 
ances from Berlin, Boston and New York bankers that 
one hundred millions of bonds would speedily be taken 
up when the United States charter was granted. The as- 
sociation which holds the concession has several hundred 
thousand dollars in its treasury, and has spent $2,000,000 
in preliminary work upon the canal. It has eight fully 
equipped working parties in the field, employing 170 peo- 
ple. Six of them are land parties, one a hydrographic 
party, and the other is making borings to determine the 
nature of the cutting to be done. While the association 
does not absolutely require a charter from the United 
States, the application for one was made out of respect for 
the government, 


A delegation representing Northwestern interests visit 
ed Washington the first of February and appeared before 
the river and harbor committee, urging legal appropria- 
tion for the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Hay Lake 
channel. Mr. Ely of Cleveland and Mr. Phillips of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, were powerful speakers. 
Mr. Ely urged the importance of the appropriation to 
deepen the channel and to give additional lock facilities 
at once so that vessels of twenty feet draught could pass 
through. He showed that thexcommerce now passing the 
lock was over 5,000,000 tons yearly, or equal to one-fourth 
of the entire tonnage of ocean ports, and would be greatly 
increased if additional facilities were offered. The im- 
portance of this water transportation as competitor to rail- 
ways wasurged. He showed that the business of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal now is nearly equal to that of the 
Suez Canal, which cost ten times as much as the entire 
sum wanted for this whole work. He called attention to 
the increased quantities of wheat and flour passing through 
this channel from the Northwest. Mr. Phillips of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, followed in an address 
calling attention to the growing importance of Duluth as 
arailway center and to the importance of free and unin- 
terrupted navigation to connect with the East. There are 
now six roads running trains into Duluth, ten wore being 
actually constructed and fourteen more prospected or 
under survey. These would provide a business to and 
from the great grain and mineral regions of the great 
Northwest that the present lock, although the largest and 
finest in the country, cannot possibly accommodate. The 
committee listened with careful attention and appeared to 
be favorably impressed with the arguments offered, 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS. 


The peasant has very crude agricultural implements 
He generally makes them at his own furnace and gives 
them finish and polish at his own grindstone. The peas- 
ant’s grindstone is a huge affair, is turned by one man, 
while another, sitting up on a frame above it, manipulates 
the implement. Axes, plowshares, scythes, wagon tires, 
portions of harness, horseshoes and every thing used about 
a farm or stable are finished on the grindstone. A crude 
little furnace heated with ‘‘peat’’ or pine chips and the 
grindstone comprise the manufacturing appliances of the 
peasant. His plow isasimple pole with handles ona 
dead level with the tongue, which has an offfhoot down- 
ward, on which the share is nailed or tied. 

A plowing scene in Russia, with the rough old 
frame,the crude, triangular or diamond-shaped share 
and thetiny little furrow made, would be disgust- 
ing as well as pitiable to ,the American farmer's 
eyes. The drught or weight of the plow comes 
directly from the high-bowed hame, which extends two 
feet above the horse’s neck and which is fastened 
to the collar. Instead of traces the tongue or shafts do 
the pulling. The Russian in no walk of life has yet 
learned the philosophy of direct draft from the collar of 
horse. All vehicles are drawn hy the shafts and tongues, 
and these are fastened to the high hame or bow, which in 
turn is fastened to the collar. There is no such thing as 
trace straps or chains. Carriages are thus drawn, 
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CORN. 


The statement that the principal receiving houses on 
‘change have corn cribbed this year to the amount of 2,- 
850,000 bushels, against 14,000,000 last year, is questioned 
by a good many well-informed grain merchants, and even 
if the figures should prove to be correct it does not prove 
that there is no corn in the country. The farmers have, 
as a rule, held back their corn this year, for two reasons: 
First, money to crib it along the sailroads was hard to 
eet; and, secondly, they were impressed with the short 
crop theory, and believed that by waiting their corn 
would be worth more money. So, instead of selling their 
crop, they hung to it, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them went further and bought a little on specu- 
lation. There is where the speculative support that the 
market has for so long enjoyed comes from. 

“The price of corn will be governed toa large degree 
by the character of the spring weather,” said W. 
J. Rope, whose twenty-five years’ experience in the grain 
trade has made his observations of value. ‘‘An open, 
warm spring and good weather for plowing and planting 
will cause farmers to rush their corn to market, and dur- 
ing the late spring and the summer months the receipts 
will overwhelm the markets—drown, us out. They will 
be phenomenal, and prices cannot be sustained. On the 
other hand, if we should have a late, unfavorable spring, 
and the crop prospects should look poorly, the same 
policy that now governs farmers will continue to control, 
and there will be a wild jump in prices. Similar condi- 
tions to those now existing have not been seen by the 
trade in many years.” 


THE ELEVATOR CHARGES AT BUF- 
FALO AND NEW YORK. 


From 1878 to 1882 the citizens of New York and Buf- 
falo pleaded for free canals. They said: Oh! that cent 
a bushel toll is driving the grain trade away from the 
state aud port of New York. Yes! they said that even a 
fraction of one cent a bushel would turn grain away from 
the Erie Canal to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or to 
Canadian ports. Finally, the people opened the canals 
free to the commerce of the World in the spring of 1883. 

Then, immediately the New York and Buffalo merchants 
bean to hound the people to improve theircanals. They 
get up a Union for the Improvement of the State Cana s 
They called conventions in the central part of the state, 
and all the grain commission dealers and elevator owners 
in New York and Buffalo rush to the convention and 
shout themselves hoarse for longer locks and deeper ca- 
nals in order to further lessen the ccest of transportation 
that our grand old Empire State may retain her commercial 
supremacy. And the mayors of New York and Buffalo 
either attend the conventions or send tear-spotted letters 
of regret deploring their inability to be present, and aid 
the grand movement to save our commerce. And finally, 
these sweet talkers and letter-writers have induced the 
people to commence spending several million dollars on 
canal improvements. 

There 1s no question but it was a wise policy for the 
state to make her c:nals free, and no doubt but every 
dollar expended by the state on canal improvements will 
te returned a hundredfold ina few years. But what the 
Union for the Protection of State Canals takes exception 
to, is that the citizens of New York and Buffalo are not 
acting square with the people of the state. For at the 
same time they have been asking the people to do so 
much to relieve the tax on canal commerce. These 
lake and seaport cities have been over-tolling canal grain 
about 3/4 cents a bushel, which may be summed up as 
follows: 

BUFFALO, 


Over-toll by elevators, per bushel, % cents. Their 
steam shovel pays them all they are equitably entitled to: 
That steam shovel, which is a part of the elevator as 
much as a propeller wheel is a part of a steamship, pays 
them, ‘‘so the New York Commercial Bulletin says,” more 
than the entire port charges on the grain in Philadelphia. 
The scalpers often clear from a 4% to as high as a cent and 
a 1¢abushel on grain shipped by canal. The grain re- 
ceivers and canal insurance companies are in colleague to 
overcharge each boatload of wheat $6, which often 
amounts to $300 per day. Even the grain scoopers over- 
charge canal boats $6 a boatload for trimming their car- 
goes, making the total overcharge by Buffalo cliques over 
11g cents a bushel. 

NEW YORK. 

The total charges for adirect transfer of grain from canal 

boats to ships are $18 per 1,000 bushels, and is the grain 


is blown the charge if $20.50, which is an overcharge of 
$13.25, as per anexed statement: 


Pays Over Reasonable 
Elevator. Charge. Charge. 
SH Rs ag Gooctindomane aco ooneand $8.00 $6.00 $2.00 
ORLY cctrnercee erie estate eianiiadieitcnss 5.00 3.50 1.00 
Grain Son ces eae tae cece rise toes 5.00 2.50 2.50 
BlOWING: Soe sae aateie eles sla cic sicleante 2.50 1.25 1.25 
Total Fest 0 esha teoe eel aes $20.50 $13.25 $7.25 


This is a fraction over 1 3-10 cents a bushel. 

Norr.—‘‘The charges in the reasonable charge column 
do not interfere with the grain scoopers’ charges in the 
slightest. 

The next well-known curse to the state’s commerce is 
levied by the wharfage rings of New York and Brooklyn. 
Here we trace up another % cent a bushel overcharge. 
Then the quarantine officer’s overcharge is said to equal at 


least a 14 of one cent a bushel on all the grain exported from 
the port of New York, which makes the total overcharge 
at the Metropolis seaport on a bushel of grain over two 
cents a bushel. 

Total overcharge on grain at both ends of the canal 
over 314 cents a bushel. 

Every boatman on the Erie Canal, and even the ele- 
vator owners know that the proposed canal imp: ovemen's 
when comple‘ed will not reduce the cost of transportation 
over 115 cents a bushel on grain. 

Now we come to the point: Will the people expend 
several million dollars on canal improvements which will 
not reduce the the cost of transportation over 114 cents a 
bushel on canal grain, while individuals are collecting 
over 31% cents a bushel more than they are justly entitled 
to.— Canal Pretect:on Journal. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Trade was 
held Jan. 16. The 1etiring president, Mr. Wright, read 
the report of the Board of Directors. The total receipts 
were $221,210. The cash on hand Jan. 3, 1887, was $55,- 
097, making a grand total of $282,307. The disbursements 
amounted to $280,621. The salaries ef the Secretary’s 
oftice were $14,526, and those of the hall $6,368. Judge 
Sidney Smith drew $5,000 as legal adviser of the associa- 
tion. The bucket-shop war cost a good sum, market re- 
ports cost $3,789, and the ‘‘ticker” service $1,263. The 
sum of $111,250 was paid the Chamber of Commerce As- 
sociation in settlement of the lease. In the report m: ntion 
was made of the attempted wheat corner of last summer, 
and the successful warfare against the bucket shops. Of 
freight discrimination and elevator charges the report 
says: “The Board has been ably seconded in its efforts 
by the management of the leading Eastern and Western 
lines which terminate in Chicago, and in co operation with 
these lines it has at length secured the adoption of a policy 
and has placed its execution in such hands as will doubt- 
less do away in the future with ra e-cutting by that class 
of guerrilla frei ht-carriers who have heretofore made ar- 
rangements which have bound only their more honorable 
competitors. 

“It is a humiliating because it is an undeniable fact that 
grain-storage charges are extortionately higher in Chicago 
than they are at any other port on the great lakes or inany 
other city in the United States. But for the extraordinary 
facilities extended by the Board of Trade to the grain tiade 
of the West and Northwest, and the large banking capital 
available here for the carrying of grain in store, there would 
possibly be little further use for that storage room that 
is made to arn its unreasonable exactions out of the trade 
inducements held by the other business men of the city. It 
has thus far been impossible for competition to reach the 
strongholds of this storage ‘combine’ or ‘trust.’ Can it 
not, then, be penetrated by +n indignant and overwhelm- 
ing public opinion? If not, then let restrictive legislation 
be invoked as a last remedy for this intolerable commer- 
cial abuse.” 

After the reading of the report the new president of the 
Board, Mr. Chas. L. Hutchinson, was introduced and 
made a graceful inaugural speech, and Mr. Parker, the 
recently elected vice-president, also spoke briefly. 


A GROWL AT CHICAGO. 


It will shock and pain the country to know it, but 
Chicago does not wish that the northern lake route be 
improved. Why, asks the Chicago Herald, should $7,- 
000,000 not be spent for the southern lake route, if 
$7,000,000 are to be spent at all? By the southern lake 
route, we presume, is meant the water route to Chicago. 
But, unfortunately, not all roads lead to Chicago. Just 
at present it is not Chicago that trade is seeking. Such 
part of the commerce of the mighty Northwest as can 
avail itself of cheap transportation by water has no use 
for Chicago at all. When it reaches the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Huron, it has a choice. By traveling 
about the same distance on Lake Superior that it would 
have to travel on Lake Michigan to reach Chicago, it finds 
itself several hundred miles nearer its destination. And 
it reasonably asks why it should not take the natural 
route that lies before it, just as Chicago business does. 
What the Herald means by “improving the southern 
route,” however, it kindly explains. ‘‘A great harbor at 
Chicago or Milwaukee, cost what it might, would be a 
better spending of money than any work whatever north 
of Mackinaw.” 

The modesty of this conclusion cannot be appreciated 
as it deserves, unless we set it side by side with the unan- 
imous demand of Chicago that the government should 
construct the Hennepin Canal. This, also, we have no 
doubt, would come under the head of. ‘‘improving the 
southern route.” It is true that it could not carry any 
traffic. It is true that it would run over a course where 
every bushel of grain would choose the railroad, although 
no tolls are charged. It is true that it would not divert 
one vessel from Lake Superior, nor carry any of the pro- 
duce of the Northwest. It is true that its cost could not, 
according to most estimates, fall below $4,000,000, and 
would, according to reasonable figures, rise to $20,000,- 
000 before completion. But on the other hand, it would 
supply an outlet for the sewerage system of Chicago. 
And in what better work could the federal, government 
engage? Nowhere else in this country, we believe, will 
the proposition to complete the magnificent waterway of 
the North meet opposition. The South, New England, 
even the Pacific coast cannot resist the impressive show- 


ing, and the imperious demand of the swelling commerce 
that is crowding the expanse of our great Northern sea. 
The Northwest is better understocd and appreciated, and 
her future is better measured by tke people of the ration 
than could have been possible a very few years ago. If 
there is to be objection raised to the improvements at 
Sault Ste. Marie, it could not come from a better place 
than from the city which approaches Congress with the 
Hennepin Canal fraud at her heels.— Pioneer Press. 


SHOULD HAVE COME SOONER. 


_ The elevator proprietors formally announce a reduction 
in the storage rates of grain from 4 cent per bushel for 
every ten days or part thereof, after the first ten days to 
34 cent, the charge of 34 cent for the initial ten days re- 
maining as before. The change goes into effect to-day. _ 

It is semi-officially given out that the reduction is not 
due to pressure from the Board of Trade or the press, but 
that it is made voluntarily. The elevator proprietors 
were not forced; they just went. Well, let it go on the 
record that the action was entirely voluntary, and that, if 
they had been so disposed, they could have stuck it out 
until doomsday. 
_ A power stronger than the Board of Trade.or the press’ 
impelled them to cut their charges down. They had to 
come to it or witness the ruin of their property by the 
decadence of the grain trade. The tax they have been 
imposing so long has been greater than the trade can 
stand. Extortionate charges were driving the grain awa 
from Chicago. Self-interest forced a ‘‘voluntary” changé 
of programme. The hen that laid the golden egg was in 
the last stages of dissolution. The issue was a simple one: 
No hen, no_ golden egg. The Board of 
Trade and the press merely reflected the dis- 
content of the grain trade. They neither caused 
war nor fomented the rebellion. They took cog- 
nizance of facts. That is precisely what the warehousemen 
have at length done—voluntarily. They are along time 
coming to it. ~ 

‘Storage charges on grain in the city now amount to 
934 cents a year, to which must be added interest, insur- 
ance, etc. This 934 cents is 6@634 cents more than it 
costs to store grain in most ‘‘country warehouses,” but it 
is worth something to have the property where there is a 
quick market. There will be no necessity of paring 
charges down to the bone to compete with the country 
elevator systems. Under the new schedule the empty 
Chicago warehouses should once more fill up. With 
cheaper storage, cheaper money, and a better market than 
at Duluth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, or 
any other Western city, grain should flow in once again. 
—Chicago Mai. ; 


THE ELEVATOR SITUATION IN 
THE NORTHWEST. 


. 

. A dispatch from Minneapolis says: ‘“‘The only matter 
of interest in Northwestern grain circles during the 
past week has been the announcement of the scheme of 
the Duluth elevator men to fill their houses by going out 
into the country and paying from 1 to 2 cents above the 
price of cash wheat. It was supposed that this would 
have the effect of. putting up prices in this market, but 
no advance has followed tbe announcement. The Duluth 
elevators are less than half-filled, and the property is not 
paying as well as expected, but when the elevator people 
went out to buy the wheat they found that there was not 
any great amount to be had even at the advance offered. 
Most of the wheat in the Northwest is owned by the big 
elevator companies whose houses are scattered all over 
the country, and they have no intention of selling the 
stuff for spot delivery, as they want to earn the carrying 
charges themselves. Moreover, all this wheat has been 
sold against in Chicago for future delivery. About half 
a milion bushels have been bought for the Duluth syndi- 
cate so far, but it is understood that the buying has 
about ceased. There is a guod demand for cash wheat 
in this market, and prices are steady and firm. 

“The cut in Chicago elevator rates has caused considera- 
ble disgust among elevator men here, as the profits of 
wheat-carrying will be materially lessened. The North- 
western elevator men have been carrying wheat on the 
basis of Chicago elevator charges, which gave them a 
good profit between cash and the distant futures, The 
cut there will reduce the profits on this business nearly 
one-half, as the difference between cash and futures will 
be lessened in nearly that proportion. 

“Tt is expected that there will be arush of wheat to this 
market ina short time. The railroads have made very 
little effort to clean out their side-tracks in the country, 
and there are hundreds of cars already loaded waiting 
for the blockade to be raised, while hundreds of elevators 
are filled to the top waiting for cars and cannot take in 
any more from farmers.” 


An exchange says: When the first vessel completed the 
passage of the then new Erie Canal, in 1825, there being 
no such thing as a telegraph in those days, the news was 
communicated to New York and Buffalo by cannon 
placed within hearing of each other, all the way along 
and back again to Albany, in 58 minutes. This is quicker 
than a telegraph message can be sent over the same route 
and answered nowadays, considering the time usually con- 
sumed in the delivery at each end, 


_ there for the last few years. 
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GUARD THE CANALS, 


The canal grabbers never grow weary, nor does defeat 
discourage them, Just now they are bent on getting their 
clutches.on the Paulding county reservoir, an important 
feeder of the Miami Canal. The friends of the canals 
must not go to sleep if they would checkmate these grab- 
bers, Just now, when a strong sentiment in favor of en- 
larging the Miami Canal is making itself manifest, not a 
foot of land belonging to the public works should be 
abandoned, Keep your eye on the canal grabbers.—Piqua 
Journal. - 


OULLOM’S BILL, 


The sinking of the public money in dredging brooks 
and trout streams under the pretense that they are high- 
ways of commerce is a familiar source of satire and indig 
nation, as also are expenditures upon alleged ports which 
are used chiefly as steamboat landings for summer picnics. 
But a most costly practice is that of appropriating year 
after year small sums to projects whose completion would 
be so enormously expensive that no Congress would dare 
to vote the entire expenditure in alump. One instance in 
a hundred is the last appropriation of $50,000 to Sabine 
Pass for a job which is to cost $2,876,310. Whether this 
feature, therefore, of Mr. Cullom’s bill will commend it- 
self to the average Congressman may be greatly doubted; 
and indeed it must also be acknowledged that there may 
be serious practical obstacles in applying the remedy thus 
proposed even to an evil so apparent.— New York Times. 


THE ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


The announcement of a voluntary reduction in the 
Chicago grain storage rates by the elevator managers, will 
have the immediate effect of improving all branches of the 
city’s aoe trade. The revised schedule will make the 
cost of carrying a bushel of grain per annum 9 3-4 cents 
against a former cost of about 15 cents. This is a good 
step in the right direction, though the rate of 3 4 of 1 cent 
per bushel for the first ten days is not changed. As very 
much the larger part of the grain stored here goes out 
before these ten days expire, it is this charge which most 
needs shaving. By now cutting this 34 of 1 cent rate 
down to 1-2 of 1 cent, Chicago can defy competition, and 
the elevators can be constantly kept full of grain. Profits 
to elevator managers can only be maintained and increased 
by the adoption of the caring for grain at lowest rates 
upon the wholesale plan. The city and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, however, are assuredly to be congratu- 
lated in what they have already gained.—Jnter Ocean. 


THE ILLINOIS RIVER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


There is not a remote possibility that the bill of the so- 
called Peoria Waterways Convention to establish a river 
and lake commission to devise a scheme for connecting 


the navigation of Lake Michigan with that of the Missis- 


sippi River will be seriously considered by Congress this 
session, notwithstanding the great efforts which certain 
interested parties in Chicago and the vicinity are making 
in that direction. It is understood that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to which the bill was referred, has 
asked the opinion of the Board of Engineers of the War 
Department on the project, and that this opinion as given 
is against the commission, which, it is believed, is not 
only unnecessary but would also prove expensive and em- 
barrassing. The Senate Committee will be guided by 
this view and will pay little attention to the recommenda- 
tions of delegations of mere politicians who threaten to 
visit the National Capital in faver of the Commission bill. 
There isa strong suspicion that this measure is mainly in- 
tended to provide places for a number of amateur and 
more or less cranky alleged engineers who have pet theo- 
ries to test at public expense.—Chicago Tribune. 


OPEN THE RIVER FROM THE FALLS, 


What has been may again be. What has been worth 
the being should be again. There is no good reason why 
the stretch of river lying between the Falls of St. An- 
thony and the levees of St. Paul should not be utilized, as 
in former years, for steam navigation. There are multi- 
tudes of reasons why measures should be taken at once to 
remove the few obstacles which have been allowed place 
Minneapolis daily produces 
for the country’s and the world’s markets materials 
amounting to millions in value. It in turn needs for its 
own consumption and for transshipment to other com- 
munities, products from elsewhere. All commercial rea- 
sons demand that as many and as economical channels of 
© and import for this city be secured as possible. 

nneapolis has had, among these agencies, the great 
viver flowing directly through it. The river should im- 
mediately be restored to its valuable use. Now is the 
time and now the opportunity to do away with the neg- 
lect the city has shown in this direction. The government 


engineer has found that but a comparatively small amount 
mot money, noteven as much as one dollar per person in 
our city’s population, were it apportioned here, would re- 


‘store easy navigation to the river—make it even better than 
iit was. The recent Western Waterways Convention at 
ubuque accepted the well-known fact that St. Anthony’s 
Isis the head of free vessel passage to the Gulf of 

ico. The city’s present—more, its near future com: 
ce requires this additional outlet and inlet. All rea- 
s indicate that as soon as possible the river should be 


reopened. Let our merchants therefore lose no time and 
neglect no honorable means to accomplish this result. 
Events have made it easy for St. Paul and Minneapolis 
tobe the commanding metropolis of the great American 
Northwest. Indeed this supremacy is already assured. 
Let Minneapolis lose no opportunity to make itself first 
in the double leadership.— Commercial Bulletin. 


A TERRIBLE IMPOSITION, 


The monopoly in Manitoba is doomed. Railway yards 
filled with loaded cars which cannot be moved, wheat 
stacked in the streets because there are neither cars nor 
warehouses to receive it, buyers afraid to take charge of 
farmers’ loads for fear the blockade may not be raised— 
all this because Stephen and Macdonald determined to 
maintain a monopoly,and Norquay played into their hands. 
For six weeks there has been a perfect block, though 
Ontario wants wheat and Manitoba has wheat to spare. 
If the Canadian Pacific would run the loaded cars down 
to the boundary. and then let the St. Paul & Manitoba 
and the Northern Pacific take them, the grain could be 
moved. But that wouldn’t agree with the dog-in-the- 
manger policy of Canada’s masters. They are hauling 
American wheat from the Sault for their share of a rate 
equal to 27 cents from Minneapolis to the sea-board, but 
the rate from Winnipeg to the seaboard is 56 cents. The 
Minneapolis rate over the C. P. R. is fixed by the compe- 
tition of the Chicago roads. The Winnipeg rate is the 
highest that will leave the farmers a bare living. If 
Winnipeg had competition as Minneapolis has, the trans- 
portation rate would fall and the price of wheat would 
rise. The new Government of Manitoba is bound to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Red River Valley Road, 
no matter what form the opposition of the Ottawa 
Government and the Canadian Pacific may take. In a 
contest between natural right and nefarious law, public 
sympathy cannot be with the law.—Hamilton, Ont. Times 


THE ELEVATOR MEN ARE ANXIOUS, 


The comparatively empty elevators at Duluth are caus- 
ing uneasiness among the companies owning them. The 
owners are now bidding 2°4c. above Duluth cash prices 
for wheat to arrive there to fill them. That is, N». 1 
hard cash is quoted 75c. there to-day, and-the companies 
are bidding for large lots in the country 7734c , delivered 
on track in Duluth. The object is to have the houses 
earning something. By paying 773c., and selling May 
at 80c. with the wheat still subject to 11/c. elevator charges. 
there is a little money in the operation, The wheat wlll 
be only a part of it taken out then by the buyers, leaving 
a fair prospect of the elevators earning tonsiderable stor- 
age atter May 1. Most of that wheat will, as usual, go 
to Buffalo and New York millers, and they. will not want 
it all at once. 

Elevator companies in Minneapolis have been buying 
wheat on track and to arrive, for the purpose of storage 
earnings, nearly all winter. They were checked a few 
weeks ago by the big prices of cash wheat as compared 
with late futures, caused by the snow blockade and light 
receipts. When the blockade was raised again buying 
began, although cash prices showed very little relative 
decline. If the storms had held off the operation could 
have been carried through with better show of profit for 
the elevator companies both here and at Duluth. Eleva- 
tors at Peoria and in Chicago were filled from here, to 
make them earn storage earlier in the season and at a time 
that will show better tinancial results for the owners.— 
Minneapolis Market [ecord. 


DANGER IN SPECULATION, 


Fictitious values, abnormally high or low, can be made 
to take the place of real values by speculative support, 
genuine or assumed. This is being steadily illustrated by 
the deals made in the interest of cliques formed in the 
various stock and grain boards throughout the country. 
Values are sometimes forced up or down through dona 
fide transactions of a syndicate, but the same results are 
often aided greatly by what are known as ‘‘wash sales,” 
being bogus transactions, sometimes without the show of 
an existence even on paper. The ease with which these 
‘wash sales” are transacted and are made to appear as 
genuine is apparent to any one who has ever closely 
watched the trading on any board where business is done 
in margins. A and B are members of the same board and 
belong to a pool interested in putting up the price of a 
certain kind of grain. An increased demand, decreased 
receipts or some other cause may offer a substantial ex- 
cuse fora ‘‘bull” movement. A advances the asking price 
and B buys at the advanced figure, with a private under- 
standing between the two that the sale shall not count. 
But it has the effect of establishing a rate, and is likely to 
cause stiffer figures to rule on bona fide. transactions than 
otherwise would, while the same B may be anxious to sell 
at lower prices than he pretended to pay. Off of Call 
Boards, in the open market and in actual spot merchan- 
dise, scheming and maneuvering after the same fashion 
are of common occurrence, with like results. Not only 
inexperienced hands are thus often fleeced, but those long 
in the business and posted in the various tricks resorted 
to, are frequently compelled to disgorge their wealth and 
play the role of ‘‘the biter bit.” The speculative fever 
has always raged to a high degree in California, and has 
been the ruin of hundreds and thousands. In years past 
mining stocks were the craze. Now, that the majority 
of those who ever dabbled in them have been severely 
scorched, if not totally wrecked, and mining stocks pre- 
sent few charms any more, speculation is drifting more in 
other directions, with similarly disastrous results. It is a 
business that requires more shrewdness and more atten- 
tion, and taxes the energies to a greater extent than almost 


any other undertaking one can engage in, and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, should by the great majority be left 
alone. Or, if persons will speculate, let it only be with 
capital they can lose without crippling themselves finan- 
cially, and then proceed with great caution and delibera- 
tion. Of the many thousands who have at different times 
entered the speculative field, none ever made an invest- 
ment expecting it to be a failure, but the financial wrecks 
constantly being dropped by the way prove that many were 
mistaken. Those who are in or are tempted to enter the~ 
ranks will do well to consider that they may have to help 
swell the unfortunate majority.—San Francisco Grocer. 


THE CANADIAN MONOPOLY, 

The condition of the Canadian farmers who are depend- 
ent upon the Canadian Pacific Railway to carry their 
crops to market is not 10 bs envied. With their granaries 
filled to bursting with wheat, they are about as bad off 
as that mythical financier of Greece whose touch turned 
everything to gold, but who starved to death because he 
could not digest that kind of food. The Winnipeg Com- 
mercial says: 

Canadian citizens are evidently growing very tired o. 
the oppressive monopoly of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way. ‘That corporation appears to control everything in 
the Dominion, and its influence on the grain interests of 
Canada is portrayed by the Winnipeg Commercial as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Making the most liberal allowances we can, it is 
safe to state that there will still be in this country when 
lake navigation opens 5,000,000 bushels of grain seeking 
an outlet to the East, and this will not be found in storage 
elevators, but principally in the hands of poor farmers, 
who can badly afford to wait for a summer market and 
haul grain to town when they should be working on their 
farms. Yet suchis the prospect before us, for at present 
1,000 cars distributed over Manitoba would not fill the 
wants of the country for three days. The state of affairs 
is, grain houses at almost every point are full to bursting, 
and hundreds of farmers have to stay at home, knowing 
well that there is no market for their grain when they 
haul it from five to twenty miles in a temperature vary- 
ing from zero to 35 or perhaps 40 below. The picture is 
a beauty indeed, and the loyalty of our farmers must be 
effervescing like a bottle of fresh soda water, when they 
remember that all this is part of the policy of our pater- 
nal government at Ottawa, which on high moral grounds 
enforces a railway monopoly which is responsible for all. 
—Daily Business. 
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Chattel Mortgage—Fixtures—Personal Property. 


The purchaser of a boiler and engine gave the vendor a 
chattel mortgage thereon, on April 4, 1881, maturing July 
7, 1881. On May 14, 1881, he bought a lot and set the en- 
gine and boiler on the same for use. On July 7, 1881, a 
new chattel mortgage and note was given, falling due Jan. 
7, 1882. 

The purchaser being indebted to a third per:on, con- 
veyed the lot on which the engine and boiler was set and 
in use, who sought to enjoin the taking of the property 
under the chattel mortgage. The proof failed to show 
that the removal of the boiler and engine would materially 
damage the same or the realty. The Supreme Court of 
Illinois, held (Sword vs, Low) that the boiler and engine re- 
mained personal property, and were subject to be taken 
under the chattel mostgage as against the purchaser of the 
realty. 


Illegality of Speculative Contract. 


In a recent case before the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
the following decision was rendered: A sale of goods to 
be delivered in the future is valid, though there is an op- 
tion as to the time of dellvery, and the seller has no other 
means of delivery than to purchase them in the market. 
But if the real purpose and intention of both parties is mere- 
ly to speculate in the rise or fall of prices, and the goods, 
are not to bedelivered, but the difference between the con- 
tract and market price only paid, then the transaction is a 
wager and the contract is void. If,the contract is valid 
on its face, the burden of showing its invalidity, in that 
both parties intended it as a wager, is upon the party de- 
nying its binding force. 

Where it is not only the understanding with plaintiff 
and his brokers that the deals were mere speculations on 
prices, but such was also the character of the contracts as 
between the brokers and the persons with whom they con- 
tracted, the plaintiff is entitled to restrain the collection 
by his brokers of notes given to them for losses paid by 
them on the contracts. But where the brokers, being in- 
debted to the defendants, assigned to them the plaintiff's 
notes before maturity, with other notes,in payment of a 
part of their indebtedness, the suit cannot be maintained 
against the defendants, and the subsequent repurchase by 
the brokers of a part of the notes so assigned, and giving 
their own note for the amount of the notes assigned but 
not repurchased, which included plaintiff's notes, will not 
prevent defendants from asserting their rights as bona fide 
holders of the notes. The notes are not void in the hands 
of an endorsee before maturity, simply based upon such a 
consideration. 

Contracts based upon mere speculations on prices do not 
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come within the provisions of the criminal statutes, and 
a note based upon such a contract, when assigned to a 
bona fide holder, is not void under Rev. Stat. 1879, sec- 
tions 2,721-8,723. 
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Promissory Note Obtained by Fraud—Bohemian 
Oat Contract—Purchaser with Notice, 


A farmer gave his note for $125, payable fourteen 
months from date, and $125 in cash to Griffith, a Bohe- 
mian oat man, in payment for twenty-five bushels of oats 
at $10 a bushel. Griffith claimed to represent an in- 
corporated company, and gave a bond that they would 
dispose of fifty bushels of oats for the farmer two months 
before the note became due. The note was purchased by 
McNamara, who was aware of its nature, and the farmer 
refusing to pay McNamara sued and got judgment. The 
farmer appealed to the Supreme Court, claiming the note 
was secuied through fraud, and that the corsideration 
was void on the ground of public policy. The court de 
cided that but for the bond the farmer would not have 
given the note, and the note was void on the ground 
stated above. The court denounces such contracts as 
being frauds and swindles, and upon their face gambling 
contracts —MeNamara vs, Gargett, Michigan Supreme 
Cowrt. 


Storage of Wheat Not Maritime Contract—Im 
proper Storage. 


District Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan. In Admiralty. 

A vessel at the close of navigation on the lakes received 
on board a cargo of wheat under an agreement to hold the 
same in storage during the winter, and if not discharged 
by the shippers upon the opening of navigation in the 
spring, to transport the same wherever ordered for two and 
a quarter cents. per bushel storage and the current rates of 
freight for transportation. IHeld, that the contract was 
not maritime and the court of admiralty had no jurisdic- 
tion of a suit brought for damages received during the 
winter by improper storage. 

On exceptions to libel. 

The libel averred that on Dec. 7, 1886, libelant shipped 
on board the Pulaski, at the port of Detroit, about twenty- 
four thousand bushels of wheat, to be held and stored on 
board said schooner until the opening of navigation ia the 
following spring unless sooner discharged by the shippers, 
and if not discharged, to transport the wheat to Buffalo 
or other ports, for the consideration of two and a quarter 
cents per bushel for proper storage during the winter and 
the going freight for transportation to Buffalo or other 
ports after the opening of navigation. The libelant further 
averred that by reason of the hatches not being properly 
covered and protected, moisture gathered in the wheat, 

causing the same 'o become heated and damaged to the 
amountof about $700. Claimant demurred on the ground 
that the cause of action was not within the jurisdiction of 
the court, and that there was no lien upon theschooner for 
such breach of contract —Mr. F. H. Canfield, for libelant; 
Mr. H. H. Swan, for the claimant. 

3rown, J.: I am informed that contracts of this des- 
cription have become quite common upon the lukes, the 
shipper thereby finding a convenient and cheap storage 
for his wheat upon the vessel, and the latter a profitable 
employment during the idle season. If the storage were 
a mere incident to the transportation; as, for instance, if 
the wheat were taken on board with the understanding 
that the vessel should sail as soon as a tug or consort 
should be procured, or as soon as the ice should leave the 
harbor, I should haye no doubt that the vessel would be 
liable for any damage received by the cargo by reason of 
improper storage whlle awaiting departure. In such case, 
the storage being a mere incidont of the transportation, 
the whole contract would be adjudged to be maritime, and 
a suit would lie in the admiralty for any damage occa- 
sioned after the cargo was received on board. But in this 
case the contract is primarily for storage and transporta- 
tion is a mere contingency, possible or probable in the fu- 
ture. The wheat is received subject to the order of the 
shipper, who may demand delivery the next day; and 
even if it were definitely understood that tho wheat was 
to be transported upon the opening of navigation to a dis- 
tant port, the fact that a separate price Was charged for 
the storage during the winter would tend to show that in 
fact there were two separate contracts, only one of which 
was maritime. The fact that the warehouse is a ship or 
is water-borne is of no importance, since floating ware- 
houses are not uncommon upon the Western rivers 
and by no means unknown upon the seaboard. To bethe 
subject of an admiralty lien for a breach of contract, the 
vessel must be at the time engaged in commerce and navi- 
gation or in preparation therefor. 

The Hendrick Hudson, 3 Ben. 419. And the service 
must be maritime in its nature. A raft of cypress logs, 1 
Flipp. 548 Gurney os. Crockett, Abb. Adm. 490 the John 
T. Moore, 8 Wood, 68. 

This case is really of the same nature as a claim for 
winter wharfage, passed upon in this court and affirmed 
by the circuit court in the Murphy tugs 28 Fed. Rep. 429 
The exceptions must be sustained and libel dismissed.— 
District Court of the United States, Hastern District of 
Michigan. 


The corn crop of Ohio is said to be the smallest for 
many years, being a decrease of 30,000,000 bushels from 
last year’s crops. The drought was severely felt by the 
farmers and reduced the acreage of wheat sown about 10 
per cent., as the ground in many places was too hard and 
dry to be prepared for sowing. 


HORRIBLE CHARGES FOR WHARF- 
AGE. 


Mr. James W. Elwell, a prominent ship broker on South 
street, New York, says that he has paid a bill of $1,100 
wharfage on a ship in New York, while she was chang- 
ingcargoes. And Mr. Franklin Woodruff stated before 
the Canal Committees, at Albany, that he got $75 a day 
for ships lying at his wharves in Brooklyn. Now, note 
the difference. At the Philadelphia grain elevator 
wharves no charge is made for wharfage. The wharfage 
rates at New York were advanced in war times and have 
not been reduced since, And it is the universal opinion 
among ship brokers and sea captains that New York is 
the dearest port on the Atlantic coast.—Canal Protection 
Journal. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
p%ultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. III. 


WANTED. 


Would like to correspond with parties who wish to ‘en- 
gage the services of a competent grain buyer to run their 
elevator, or with parties who cannot give their business 
their personal attention. Can take a small working capi- 
tal if preferred. Can come highly recommended. Only 
parties who mean business need apply. Address 

Box 245, Monroeville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa EvrvaTor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
BuRKE & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


FOR SALE. 


A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa, I have 
a strong, substantial warehouse, 32x60 feet, 12-foot posts, 
owned by the C. &N. W. R. R. Co., the rent of which 
is nominal. Two good storehouses for storing oats; ca- 
pacity 14,000 bushels. Also office and scales together 
with my residence. A good chance for the right man. 
Good reasons given for selling. Address 

Joun H. Downtne, Granville, lowa. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


w. P. CHASE, 
Commission - ITerchanf 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE, 


J. H. VANNERSON. Established in 1870. W. H. VANNERSON 


VANNERSON & CO., 
Commission Merchants »° Brokers 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 
Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering 
the City. 
Cash advances made; Facilities unsurpassed; Charges light. 


AUCUSTA, CEORCIA. 


permission to: Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta,Ga. 


Refer b 
Bonk ofAugusta, Augusta, Ga. 


National 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN ‘TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, - - A PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS; DANIEL P. BYRNE,  - : VICE-PRESIDENT. 
. THATCHER G. CONANT : : SECRETARY, 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
, WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western lowa by J. W. CHAcz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTareRr at Lincoln, Neb.; and’ 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kaneas by B. Inman. 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ga. © 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla, 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


~ DTORE OME, WA. 
Southern White Corn for Seed and Ensilage. 


(3 Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


Sol Pea RSS Ses 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oate, aud 
good Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chasers, 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the Hast and Southeast. 

ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. SANGER, ILLINOIS. 
“ 
’ 


LANESVILLE, He (URRAN 

BUFFALO, < BATES, as 
DAWSON, se LOARNI, ay 
CANTRALL, s° LOCKE, ie 


Address all corres pondence to main oflicein First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Ill. 
E. R. ULRICH. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, - - MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


et WAIN TE D*®— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situated, 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston and 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Canada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO.,. 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. ; 
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Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards, 


A. J. SAWYER ESTABLISHED 1865. REYNOLDS & CO., = 
Duluth, Minnesota, | _.&" EVERINGHAM& ©O., | Commission Merchants, 


Sitti PINS Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, Flour, Feed and Grain. 


GRAIN COMMISSION Opporite Rear ct Tia apo CHICAGO. levator ang Warehouse, opposite, Now ee 


= OnsigE ac eee Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling Central & Hudson River Railroad De 


y Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
Elevators on are e of N, P. R. R. the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 


exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, |—— ——_——_F. H. PEAVEY & CO. 
Crain Dealers J. A. DEWEY, 


4 _ AND | poe ok & DEWEY, i G R BR I N ‘st 
Commission Merchants Grain Commission Merchants ' Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Room 4, Williamson Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Correspondence Solicited. = 
Panini aes os.) Glen) aamen - TSinoorporatediiess, DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. . 
SSHWARTZ BROS, COMMISSION 6O., | inert Mid 2 Robart: McKnight & Sons, 
1664, 16038 & 1605 Worth Broadwray, J. J. BuACKMAN. J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. C 3 ‘ M i 
ST. LOUIS, MO. J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., ommission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Commission Merchants, FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
ee Feu BARLEY A SEECIALTY. WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


General Commission Merchants 


REFERENCES: 
37 Water Street, =. ote NEW YORK. 1 
WARREN R. BUCKLEY. THos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO, | J.H.Wuxes&Co. | GLO.A.WAGGAMAN, 
CommissionMerchants|Commission Merchants, rain and Provision Broke, 


AND DEALERS IN 
PEORIA, ILL. 11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 
REFERENCES: Grain, Flay and Bran Sees 
First National Bank of Peoria, tl. a t GRAIN, HAY, % v ? pss: ss REFERENCES: " 
ommercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Ii ohn Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Louis, 
And Mercantile Agencies. NASHVILLE, = = = - TENNESSEE. Bresdiova Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Cc O . dames Jackson, Eade Ooike 
EerSpecial attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ty Pill \New Oulesiee WW Web D Cleveland % Co 2 
———— EEE SSS eras 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER Cc. H. SIMPSON, L. L. BASS. Nn Te EE 
J. J. STANLEY & SONS, 
General Merchandise Broker) SIMPSON, BASS & CO. SAEs P= 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, S Oa SS See Tsk. Commission Merchants, 


NO. 61 SYCAMORE 8ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. Nos 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings LAWRENCE, = a 5 M% SS. 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General SPECIALTIES: ae ae 
Jobbing Trade. ; REFERENCES : 
SS aS Sa GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. | Pacific National Bank, - LAWRENCE, MASS. 


c. M. BERRT..New England Trade. 


EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR #® MEAL MILLS, We are in the market to buy direct of Mills and Western Grain Dealers. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, CORN, OATS AND MILL FEED. 


en re et ete VISIONS Buy by grade or sample. Quote by wire delivered Boston rate points.. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


avucusTA, - anoncrs.|CHAS. M. COX & CO., 10 Broad St., BOSTON. 
ee HOSS S| ees ee ee ee ee eee 


Shipping «=< Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 135 South Second St. 


PEORIA, IUL., NEW YORK, 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 432 Produce pa chaee 


I=" We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
‘Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


I38- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 
and promptness. 
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Stephen Parry. 


James Deal. 


K. B. Freeman. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


Sat) Been 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, 


ILLINOoOrs. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 
= List No. 46 


MPED EDCE. 


CR 


NILES, 


SEPARATOR AND CLEANER, 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


OHIO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of 3g |) 
buildings, easi- ; 

» lyputon., Un- 
surpassed, Use 
ih the Sykes’ Im- 
il proved and be 


a 
Cc 
4 
>i 
m 
happy. ~] 


The MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADER, | THE McCORMICK 


Specially adapted for Elevators and Mills, or those 
that have much grain to clean, 


This new and splendid device for cleaning and sep- 
arating foul seeds and dirt from wheat is acknowl- 
edged by all that have used them tc be the best ma- 
chine on the market for the purpose. It 1s simple In 
its construction, and any ordinary man can operate 
them. They will clean from 400 to 600 bushels per 
hour, and we can furnish them to clean 1200 bushels 
per hour. They take less than 14-horse power to run 
them. We guarantee each machine as represented, 
Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS MFG. CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


=_——s 
L- 
—_— 
_—— 
<> 
-= 
amd 


Detachable 


CHAIN 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in ovory Link. 


Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Mandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
| STONE, CLAY, 
i = PAPER PULP, 

f| “Slice: TAN BARK, BOXES, 
= BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier, 


Before Placing Orders 
Send for Iliustrated 1887 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 


ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG, CO, 


123 W, STATE ST,, COLUMBUS, 0. 
F, ROGERS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty St, NRW YORK, 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside for refer- 
ence, and when you are ready to 
purchase a Mili or any Mill Ma- 
chinery, send for our descriptive 


Vr 


catalogue, describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the Mills we 
}} Make, adapted to all kinds of 
JZ work, viz.:— all gralps, bones, 
chemicals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 
Remember, our Mills are 
y guaranteed to prove as repre- 
sented. Send for circular and be 
convinced, They have noequal. ©,O, PHILLIPS, 
Office 20 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


KOR Ip > 
TRIMMING CARS, 7/7) am 
PATENTED: 


July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best 
Spout for general 
use in the market 
Will work well in 
any kind of an 
Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Send for Prices, 
H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PHORLA, ILI, 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURKRS. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
80CortlandtSt,, N. Y- 


Branch Offices: 


BOSTON: 
65 Olive St. 
PHILADEL‘A: 
32 N. 5th Sr. 
PITTSBURGH, 
64 Lewis Bld’g. 
CHICAGO: 
61S, Canal St. 
CINCINNATI: 
64 W. 3d St. 


107 Hope 8t,, Glasgow. 
ii mr 


Ee S Ss 


NEW ORLEANS, 57 Carondelet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio, 
Send to nearest Office for Cireulsr, 


“ BUCKEYE” 


CORN and COB MILL, 
REVERSIBLE 
KNIVES 
FOR COB. 
BEST 
BURRSTONES 
FOR CORN. 
Also Paint Mills 


—— WRITE —— 
W. KR. EYNON & CO., - Agents, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

AND GHP BEST CASH PRICES. 


I eee 


CANTON IRON ROOFING CO., CANTON, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE H. W. SMITH PATENT 


STEEL , Corrugated Iron 
ROO FING. " Rooting and Siding, 


eaded Tron Ceiling 
Made of genu.- | Mm) and Si Ari 
ie aneareteel IH and Siding, Crimped 


EKdge Roofing and 
and calamined Siding, Roof Paint, 
steel. 


BEADED 


Roofer’s Paper, Ete. 
Send for Catalogue, Price List, and Samples. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free, Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


GEO. L. JARRETT 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING GEARS) 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


——T HIS IS’ THE—— 


Quaker City Grinding Mill, 


Which beat “the best mill on earth,”’ and the 
“best grinding mill made,” at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair, Sept. 1887. 


A. VW. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert Street, 
Send for Circulars. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


OFFICE and STORE: 
07, 309 & 31! E. First St. 
WoRKES: 


12, 114 & 116 E. Walnut St. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines.............-.. Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........06. cece cece oot Cmte es 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.......... het 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cc... cece i ee 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. ...... ccc ccc ccc ence ees wie oe etal eee * 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... csc. cseeeeeees +s 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............++++ st 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. bh 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.............++ Sa cine were 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address a 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Mammoth Elevator Belting ! 
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; POST & CO., Cincinnati; D. 


HALL RUBBER COMPANY, Boston. 
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BARNARD & LEAS NIFG. 0, 


Moline, Tllinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ CORN + SHELLER., 


‘| BARNARD’S 


| en Sieve New Horizontal 
_ ELEVATOR | SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | | SCOURER 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


es BRA RINARD’S bee. 


_ Ingroved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 


BS FULL LINE SPROCKET: WHEEL, PATTERNS. 


poene: Be ANes Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Sab ete: Iron Elevator 
- ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~- ~ re ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


"BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. MOLINE ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND./1404 West 11th St, - KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE “SALEM” 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages, 


——e=am) AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


BR BSE All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


“GATE NM.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


General Agents, CHICAGO. 


GRINDING MILL. 


e “SALEM” © 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


—THE-— 


BEST MILL 


— oN— 


BAR TEx 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn- and all 
Small Grains. 


\ 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


So FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


i. EF". PARDUE, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


t= I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furnish ev- 
ery thing fromthe groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond2nce Solicited. Address 


i. EF. PARDU #s, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


Frank Kaucher, 


Contractor of fs My New Grain Elevator System combines the 


four following indisputable features; 
MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH, 
ELEVATOR 


ECONOMY, . 
SUPPLIES. UTILITY and 


MECHANICAL FINISH. 


AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
OONSTRUCTION, | thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 
ADDRESS: | demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot ‘be 


done by any other means, Prices and plans cheer- 
( fully giv 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. 


CLMAN WORK! 


SN ALL WROUGHT 


og 
| HARE 


” 2 go ** 
= $3 238 
cc oo ~o& 
oa gasia 
5 oO c 
ao 2a 22 5.3 
— = g*+ su 
—_ co a o 


ss oS ” 
SEND FOR CIRCULAK AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


. Price, $3 50 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines. Salers oh ets See 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive.......... . 


Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines........ velvet ee 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cccececcceveene 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book.........6....0 0000005 hi ciave «5. belo: et 3 50 

uestions and Answers for Engineers ....1 wicccceeeceeee oe 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ......66....0 es oF 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........ + ee 200 
The Young Engineer's Own Book...........+-+ «vey eit bea 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himeelf with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them, Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | 


}{ CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crowl’s.'. Patent.’ Standing.’ Seam, | 
Plain i 
Rolled, 
Corrugated 


Crimped 8 
Edge, Ceiling, | 


} Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by | 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, Ohio. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. aoree 115 Kinzin Sr, 


S Warehouses } 104? 106, 108 & 110 Michigan GuIeaco, ILin 


-—~ 


| 


£4 a RRERT. DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Olover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, coe 


~ The Holmes 


Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 


From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents 
around the second time, which has been in the past ® source of trouble 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with 
much greater speed than any other bucket. The cut shows tho manner 
of fastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater 
weight of their contents, it Is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been in service for 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, 80 much so that many 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. 
‘These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at 
short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in 
» Stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets, 


PRICES. 
For 4-Jn, Belt, 12 cents each, For @-in. Belt, 26 cents each. 
Vor 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in, Belt, 30 cents each, 
Yor 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each, For 1i-in. Belt. 34 cents each. 
Yor 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. Yor 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. 
For $-in, Belt, 22 cents each, Other sizes in proportion, Mg 


will li, | 


“4 


ul Mi 


TESTIMONIALS. 
South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. 
Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets 
you sold us July, 1884, have been In daily use since we commenced run- 


ning our mill until the present time. We find them satisfactory in every 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of thelr running almost 


Mention “American Klevator and Grain Trade,” 


ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as we know. Trusting 
our testimony may ald you personally, as well as the millers throughout 
the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 
AMOS 8. STHTSON & OO. 
York, Maine, August 15, 1885, 

It is now nearly ® year and a half since I placed your patent three- 
sided Bucket upon my belts, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. 1 
have used four different kinds of buckets, and tind that the durability 
and Increased speed at which yours can be run and completely emptiod 
of thelr contents by the hinge motion In passing over, make them -supo- 
rior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit my 
mill throughout with them, Yours truly, 

8S. S. BRACKETT, 


Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885, 

During the past two yoars I have had the three-sided Wlevator 
Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 
oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one of 
them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. ‘They always 
empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the second 
time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and 
durable. I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find these 


superior in every way to any of them. 
> FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 


No. Berwick, Me., July $1, 1885. 
Lhave tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault with 
their working, As I have not had any oxverience with other buckets. I 
could nov say whether they are superior to others or not, but my miller 
thinks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, ‘ 


: perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mill.” They are N. ©. KNIGHT. 

i Address JOSEPH A, HOLMES. Proprietor, Greenland, N. H. m 
| is hi Or §, C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H, 
NU My . 


' 
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M. F. SEELEY. \ J. 8. SEELEY E. KE. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR.|GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 

a ‘ 
J 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 
FREMONT, NEB chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
of NT, oo 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@s~ With our experience, we can 


\ 
| 


save you on these items more than  —— —— onl 0 oT 

cost of Plans. Correspond with us ik la 

and save costly mistakes. D if Wy sees | 1 

i / \ 

; 4 i ! | d y S| S 

BVATOL = MIN OUPPIES ——i 
———SS> =4° NN _= 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber = 01/7. 6 ae 


<== = 


ipa 
SCALES. 


») Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc over everything of the kind made,.in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
9 ) Ad 
0 C | b 0 such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 
THE GASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, | 5 > pickey MANUFACTURING CO. oicEESPEwse, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do f 


a struction, Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different pointe, without moving 
r. Wey 
= ‘ct 
= Se CKEY & PEASE, 
Everybody is astonished to see the work 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 


[= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
ESSE EQN RI gS 2 a NL A ee a a a A AS hh LE a 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
Z/\vation, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No fz 


BELT'I NG > WE CLAIM FOR (T SUPERIORITY Sm 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
‘(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and 
BS over in the oats. No other Separator can 
@|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We === 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, (== 


Address the Manufacturer, 


— > n 3 ul RAILROAD Track SCALES. 
e = == = Se s ° 
D. T. WEED, | onc7"| Canark, Carroll Co., Ll. ‘scsseces LMI | Beore purchasing, send 


® SHOWING ANGLE stRVE- | for Price List of our Stand- 
GHAMPION OF THE WORLD ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 

= f thi h ain d trat- 
see eon Sattut the Lobanpion" in oholiing | e2aee 


tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 


ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
Th kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 0 n es 0 in a m 0 n 
Ul) io proper speed. Address 


R. M. McCRATH & SON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 


La Fayette, Ind. 
ij 


[ 


rn 
GHANPIOy 


—ADDRESS — 


Also Manufacturers of. 
., McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


Me McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting. 
Pulleys, Hangers an 


niin a ie rs 


SS ———ee—ee—— of every description. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of ms IRON ORE PAIN 

Tron Roofing _and Gement, 

SEES iy Neape eairrotp-ciee, 

| tn iiine pee ee iy Send for Circular and Price 
ters, etc., otc. ; List No. 79. 


paar 4 
‘i A 
a 


\ foHARCH 4 will be paid for any Grain Fan 
fof same size that can clean and 
(Es 7 @ bag as much Grain or Seed in one 
PA tay asour Patent MONAROM 
Grain and Seed Separator 
| - and Bagger or our Improved 
Warehouse Mill with Fansi- 
zer which we offer cheap, Circu- 
lar and. Price List matied free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 
Colambus, Ohio. 


fi Monge 33, 


OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine warranted to suit or money refunded. 


Price of Mil's, $20 to $40; Shellers, £5. 


ps DO NOT BUY A MILL OR SHELLER until you have seen 
Ny Our terms and Illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


ENTERPRISE HARDWARE CO., Limited, 
Tron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Jo OHNSON Se F 1e.p, TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Manufacturers of Best Grades’ - 


e yl : oe Mechanical a 
i 4 fa 
Ae 


m | Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 

or Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
{shed upon application. 

MBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Se any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Peek 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GRE 
STRENGTH D A 


G and DUR BILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and poetner as by many of the TRENTO N N eW J erse 
largest Mills and Mieeatons i the coun j . 


MADE Mt oie SeeNt SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT "REQUIREMENTS. 


OFFICE and WORKS: 
. 


d for circular with testimonials and prices. 


= JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, wis. THE LOTZ PATENT * 


|GRAIN SHOVELING 


iy i Ceres of No. 6 ele with Motion Bike MAC H I N E i 


a —CAPACITY— FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
ms eas ONES 5. 600 BUSHELS| owAno Inon works, 
= ot PER HOUR. — BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 


Seven + Different + Sizes 
= —FOR— THE STEVEN 
Warehouses PORTABLE MILLS ¢ 


and Elevators | for CORN and 1S ay 
More of them in actual and satisfac- FEED GRINDING Md Lg : 


(e8"Send for descriptive circular. - 


tory use than any other kind. Genuine French a ssl. li 

The Motion Governor is something that has lon Me jj 

= been needed by Grain men, particularly Dy hiioue who ue BUHR STONES (3 9 @ qi) 
i ‘\ Ko) 


ree power in their elevators, for it matters not if t) 
rse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor oe TRS i 1 | 
pie a uniform and steady speed. rices Below the Lowes 


t is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of @ 
nee mill may be lessened or aceelons ad by itin a paomienié A, W, STEVENS & SON = 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee AUBURN, N. Y. 
is Governor as good as represented and we will allow | Meation thie paper. 
eB arp ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 


not equal to the guarantee. 
Bend ay Oatalozal to . 


C.S. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


plications for patents in 
tates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 


Thopsapd Bl 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS aie (ie 


Of Every Description, 


to obtain patonte in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other roomate 8. Their experi- 
ence ais unequaled paita their facilities are unsur- 


pas: 

Dra wings and speolserons prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
. No eaiaree for examination of models 
ings. Advice by mai 
Patents obtained through I Mine &0o. are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest ei cpuatiGe and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published. in the world. 
‘he paver egon soe SHO a notice every patentee 

ace ands, 


newspaper 
, and is 


THE BEST MADE! 


atentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If @ an invention to patent welts Ae 
Mun lo., publishers of Scientific Ameri 
361 BroKawage Naw York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 


+ <> X <P> + 


(a Write for Description and Prices._gey 


= 
CALDWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! 


Seamless 


STEEL 
Get Prides BUCKETS 


HEADQUARTERS, | 3 o% B Catalogues on Apnligatine 
H. W. CALDWELL. 131 & 133 West Washington Shy CHICAGO, — 


Assortions that Drag Belts take Less Pewor than Caldwell Genveye’s are vet cerrest, 
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Pa SREP EAS Speen Tease —————— A N LD—-R— 


St RUBBER COODS* 


@: have within the past ten years filled many of the largest 


contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 

all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 

foot of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 

made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 

Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 

the entire length of the belt directly under the lap, which 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 
the belt at its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 
a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 
the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is 
cheaper than the poorest and superior to the best Leather 
Belt on the market. 


We manofacture also HOSE FOR FIRE PROTECTION and all other uses. 
Sheet and Piston Packings, Valves, Gaskets, Ete, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE E: 


“THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. CO., 


159 and 161 Lake St., Cuicaco. 
NEW YORK OFFICE :—35 Warren Street. 


A en 


THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS _ 
‘DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF 
A BELT FURNISHED BY US 
FOR ELEVATOR AT Locust 


@] titi: POINT, MARYLAND. ::::: |b. cl ein == 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


9 4." 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated For Roofing 5 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding 


Howe's Cialeng Samile Envelope. 


~ 415 ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


WHEN CLOSED 


FROM BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 


4] THROUGH ~THE - MAILS. 


DANGER PREVENTED. 


I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, 
and ask no money until you find my remedy to work to 
your entire satisfaction. The article is now in use in 
more than thirty thousand mills. 

IT WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION 
such as Grooving, Pirrine and Wastiné or Iron, which 
causes so many explosions. 

A BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE. 
Also our Circular, with full particulars on request. 

Show this card’ to your Engineer. Very few Steam — - 
Users know the value of a well-informed Engineer. 


G. W. LORD, 316 Union Street, Phils., Pa. 


oy 


CUTLER’s 
STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


Drying Cylinder made entirely of iron 
he machine has few parts, 1s not liable to 
toutoforder. Automatic in its operation 
quiring no attention. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
CuTLER «e Co. 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, } 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


HASILY OPENED, 
Filled and Closed. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


T PRickE aX ST, — No. oe oz.— Kor Rice, ornate pte 
tozraphs. Ete. , 85 per 100, 85.00 per 1 000; ae ng Pir Malt, Flour, 


a is Positive and Automatic, utilizing every 
“yee ing surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
out piadatne the power. Is dressed without 
the shaft out of its hoxes, or the belt off the pulley. 
8 all recent improvements for producing 
goods at lowest cost. 


| SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
PoIER woc..% 
‘NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

(3-On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrez, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1 ,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. 8.—Par 
ties desiring envelopes sent Ws Fart must send ostage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, for No. 8, and 5c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes, Address: 


®N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - ~- 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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en 
: ve onraiteriomen, BARNETT & rl 
Ye THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., : 


— 
eo Coe PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
i 21 —_—s Used by the following Elevator Firms: j _ Architects and Builders of Pe 
Locke & Bunker ........ se. eeeeeeeee Minneapolis D, R. Putn ela aca Bamamaracey Iowa y 
Garg Brog) 7 can cavasest ccs wesc s Basset, Hunting “& Co. cs ay 
FP. H. Peavey & Co. ... ...5 cece eee 
Cargill & Bagley ......-...0. seseeeee 


W.-W. Cargill & Bro... ae So ota Crosse, Wis { 
gsodgee YdO% eres e+: ; 
Northwestern Ele. Co. ....).........5 Brooks B Grand ‘Forks, D. T 
Minn. & Northern EeuRor Co’... .. Northern Dakota Ele Co... . Jamestown, D.T 
Elevator Pacane eS, a dean Shafiing, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, S f 
Boots, Irons, Ete 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or @: W.CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY C0., irpsxsre aa sm 


MANUFACTURERS OF Wei issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of mele to. re 
submit on short notice, ty 


Link-Belt CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. } 
4/37 & 38 Corn Exchange, ] 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
: k LEVATORS. _| ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 


TEx. A perfect success 


=a for running grain 
NEVER SLIP, Sper sae 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


ia boats, and, light ADDRES. ip Hoh 
—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


|} machinery of all Rice y We Chitose, a 
LESS POWER|* 


I] kinds. 1-to 4 horse 
to operate than any other. 


Senn BUFFALO SCI A ; 
May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


skilled engineer ST A N DARD 
desired. 


required. 
: AN ED 
| Send for ‘Cata- aun ee 


logue. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators. 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minmeapolis, Minn. 


BURR & DODGE, 
128 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Over 1,900 Miles in Use—some of it Twelve Wears. 
Manufacturers 
AND 
Dealers in 


SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC. PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. NAME THIS PAPER 
— 


cca maid ced gata COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ INDIA RUBBER GOODS | /j 


Buckets. . 

—FOR— ‘ eo mK MI ant 
MéchninidnlEntnouen: 3! WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 

pment al GCI HILNER 
{i Sumani. Ane Ma. vi p 

Rae =c4|Mill and Elevator Suppl 
eae pie ilwaukee, Wis _. fYORK, NEBRASKA, ~— 


Elevator — | 


SL OMNATSt cl coc Bacto dece Néw Orieans Engines, Boilers, Belting, P. ulleys, S 
achiiyion Avo: Sidi’. Minmeapane SPROCHEET WHEBLS, - 


266 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, be Ete. 


ia 
a 


